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The European Dance of Death. 


The condition in Europe beggars description. 
The older men of our day well remember the bloody 
years of the Civil War, the fierce battle of Kénig- 
gratz, the desolating campaigns of the Franco- 
Prussian conflict of 1870, the deadly Russo-Turkish 
battles of 1878, the South African War, the Spanish- 
American contest in Cuba, the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict, the Italian-Turkish fight in the desert. 

One had supposed that the world had had enough 
of war during these fifty years, in a time which we 
had fondly called civilized, and many had come to 
believe that the era of great wars was practically 
over. . 

But here we are, witnessing in a so-called civilized 
Europe such scenes of slaughter and desolation as 
the times of pure barbarism never excelled. Millions 
of men on the West, other millions on the East and 


on the North, are struggling with each other in 
deadly array, each day adding its monstrous toll of 
death to the heaped-up slain of the previous day: 
men burrowing like wild animals in wet and dirty 
trenches, rushing upon their enemies in lightning- 
swift armored automobiles, dropping cruel bombs 
from airships upon cities and luckless homes; fierce 
cavalry and infantry charges sweeping away whole 
regiments, siege guns big and fierce enough to de- 
stroy whole armies, scarcely a family in any part 
of the belligerent countries without dead and 
wounded to mourn over; commerce and industry 
disorganized or paralyzed everywhere, priceless works 
of art ruined, one neutral and innocent nation prac- 
tically destroyed, government officials declaring that 
there will be no talk of peace without victory, even 
to the last man! Such is the terrible spectacle in so- 
called Christian Europe today. It looks as if God 
had totally forsaken the land and all the cohorts of 
hell had been let loose. 

John Bright used to say in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere, at the spectacle of the numerous wars 
which England was waging during his time, that 
either the nation should stop those deadly and dis- 
graceful orgies or frankly proceed to pull down its 
churches and chapels and cease to call itself Chris- 
tian. What would Bright have said if he had seen 
all the great powers of Europe spending nearly fifty 
millions of dollars a day in a combined conflict 
which is destroying monthly not less than 250,000 
of the ablest-bodied men of the time and heaping 
apon the rest such colossal debts as can never be 
paid! 

And this is war, inherited from the ignorant past, 
rooted in immemorial customs and beliefs, improved 
and refined by every device of science and cunning 
art! Intelligent men are making every effort con- 
ceivable to set forth adequately the cause or causes 
of this dire catastrophe. Other men, among the 
wisest and most far-sighted, are trying to devise 
means by which the deadly conflict may be speedily 
ended and a permanent peace of Europe and the 
world established. These are great, ennobling tasks, 
and still they are not done, and will not likely be 
finished for many a day. 

The greatest lesson, however, of the awful conflict, 
to which we must all give immediate and undivided 
attention from this time on, in every possible way, is 
that war itself, as it has always been, is a cruel, 
deadly. inhuman, irrational, unprofitable, immoral, 
unchristian institution, unworthy of humanity. 
Whenever the people of the nations come to realize 
this simple truth, and begin seriously to act upon it, 
Europe will never again see such a heartrending 
spectacle as is now being witnessed. 
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Sovereignty in Peace and in War. 


In making war the nations of the civilized world act 
upon a theory of sovereignty which has been outgrown 
in the actual relations of peace. “According to modern 
usage,” writes a recent authority, “the appellation ‘sov- 
ereign state’ belongs only to states of considerable size 
and population, exercising without control the usual 
powers of a state—e. g., able to declare peace or war.” 
Such a definition of sovereignty ignores the actual rela- 
tions and obligations of peaceful intercourse between 
nations, and assumes a degree of independence and self- 
sufficiency which no modern nation possesses. This is 
not merely a matter of international law, treaties, en- 
tentes, alliances, postal conventions, the balance of 
power, and the Hague conferences and court. The pres- 
ent war in Europe has called our attention very forcibly 
to our interdependence with other nations in even more 
vital ways. We have found ourselves in the United 
States very far from being a “disinterested party” to the 
European situation. Not so terribly as Belgium, but 
none the less surely, we have suffered the proverbial fate 
of the innocent bystander. More than that, we found 
ourselves a party to tacit arrangements with the warring 
powers that were broken off to our serious detriment 
without being either consulted or warned in time to 
protect our interests. Our foreign trade has been de- 
ranged, our revenues cut off, and our commerce deprived 
of shipping. Our citizens have been put to incon- 
venience and loss, their purposes thwarted, and our con- 
sulates overwhelmed with the unexpected responsibility 
of providing for the safety and welfare of our own citi- 
zens amid the congestion of mobilization and the sus- 
pension of ocean traffic. To this has been added the care 
of the nationals of belligerent powers. Factories have 
been shut down for lack of orders; laborers have been 
thrown out of work in face of approaching winter ; con- 
struction work has stopped because foreign laborers have 
been called from their tasks here to join the colors of 
warring powers. Our securities held in Europe have 
been thrown back upon us in a time of financial de- 
pression. 

These things help us to see more clearly than before 
that nations which assume such relations to their neigh- 
bors in time of peace cannot make war as though they 
lived wholly to themselves. By entering into the usual 
international relations of the civilized world, they re- 
nounce in large degree the moral right to make war 
without regard to the rights and welfare of neutrals. 
The assumption of sovereign power, acting without con- 
trol in making war, ought to be modified to conform to 
the obligations assumed in the intercourse of peace and 
the legal right made to coincide more nearly with the 
moral obligations, 
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In this country we are now under the necessity of 
making ourselves, to a large extent, commercially and 
industrially independent of Europe. By the time the 
war ends we shall be carrying a great part of our foreign 
trade in ships that fly our flag. We shall be producing 
at home articles formerly bought in Europe, or else we 
shall have found home-made substitutes for them. Our 
travelers will have learned more fully how to find and 
appreciate the resorts and sights of the Americas. Our 
Government will not be so dependent for its revenues on 
duties on imports. ‘This condition will enable us to in- 
sist that in future when a European nation proposes to 
make war, its sovereignty shall be limited by due con- 
sideration of the welfare of neutrals. 

We can say to European powers, “Before we resume 
commerce with you and give our citizens passports to 
travel among you; before we trust our trade to your 
ships ; before we receive immigrants from you, or let you 
invest in our securities, you must give pledges that in 
future these interests of ours will be properly safe- 
guarded when you go to war.” The present adminis- 
tration has negotiated a number of excellent treaties in 
which the signatory powers bind themselves not to en- 
gage in hostilities within a fixed period, during which a 
commission shall investigate and make a report upon the 
questions at issue. Why not go a step further, and mu- 
tually pledge ourselves and other nations not to begin 
hostilities until sufficient notice has been given neutral 
nations to enable them to get their citizens home, adjust 
their finances and industries to the impending changes, 
and make other provision for trade and shipping? 

E. R. 


_ 


A Manifesto by Members of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau. 





At a meeting which was held in Brussels on July 30, 
1914, by members of the Commission of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau and other peace leaders, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Henri La Fontaine, was authorized to repre- 
sent the Bureau while the war should continue or until 
the members could be brought together again. Since 
the outbreak of the war some of the Commission have 
felt that no effort should be made by the Bureau to de- 
clare its position until after the conclusion of peace. 
Others have held that now was the time for an effective 
statement by the leaders of the peace movement as to the 
necessary conditions for a permanent peace. 

After consulting with a number of the members Mr. 
La Fontaine finally decided to prepare and issue a mani- 
festo. The signatures of about one-third of the present 
members of the Commission have been secured, repre- 
senting Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, Engiand, and 
the United States. Others doubtless would have added 
their approval had it been possible to reach them; but a 
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few have not felt that they could sign the document and 
approve all that it contained. 

The manifesto opens with a somewhat detailed state- 
ment of the present situation of devastation and horror. 
This section has been abbreviated in order to quote the 
whole of what follows: 


Wuar THE Pacirists HAVE TO Say. 


For more than two months past diabolical and bloody 
war has been raging! For many years we have de- 
nounced and reprobated it. Now all men are holding 
it up to the execration of the centuries, with the excep- 
tion of those who fomented it and those who are en- 
riched by it, while poverty, desolation, and hunger are 
growing as a result of their work. 

But the time has not yet arrived to decide impartially 
the immediate and more remote causes of the fratricidal 
crime at which the world is horrified, and to fix the final 
responsibilities. 

And now the calamity has happened, terrible, vast, 
crushing, and cruel; and from all sides voices are already 
raised which unite in one desire. They say this must be 
the last war! ‘They appeal to us, the pacifists, and anx- 
iously ask whether the hour for reconciliation is really 
about to strike, and how a stable and lasting peace can 
be given to the world. 

We could refer them to our published writings, to the 
words we have uttered, for we have nothing to retract 
from our teaching, as it was put forward in the times of 
indifference and proclaimed at numerous assemblies and 
congresses. But we believe it to be possible to select 
from it the essential principles, and to condense them 
into a new formula appropriate to the circumstances. 
This formula has not been discussed at a formal meet- 
ing. Reasons of distance and difficulty of action owing 
to surroundings have prevented a full meeting of those 
who for a long time have been trying to find such a 
formula. We have thought that no reason for keeping 
silence, and we have unhesitatingly undertaken, as a 
solemn duty, the charge and responsibility of speaking 
for those who neither can nor desire to speak. 

1. We have affirmed, and we now affirm more ener- 
getically than ever, that a juridical status, such as exists 
between individuals within States, ought to be substi- 
tuted for the anarchy which since the beginning of time 
has controlled their international relations. This jurid- 
ical status must be accepted by all States as it has for 
long been accepted by all individuals within States. The 
majority of States must also be able to insist on its ob- 
servance by a recalcitrant State. 

No lasting peace can be established if any one State 
is at liberty to withdraw from the international jurisdic- 
tion, freely established by all the States, any dispute 
which may arise between it and another State. If in 
order to enforce its claim it were permissible to it to 
resort to arms, all the States would have to arm against 
it and the world would continue to be faced with the 
terrible dilemma which was the cause of the present war. 

The organization of an international jurisdiction has 
been the subject of careful study. It is the duty of the 
combined States to complete this, and to consolidate 
from this point of view the work of the first two Peace 
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Conferences, and to make obligatory the rules already 
adopted and those necessary to complete them. 

In our opinion, the first stipulation which the act that 
will re-establish peace between the belligerents ought to 
contain should be to announce the willingness of all the 
States to establish among themselves a juridical regime 
and collectively to ensure respect for its decisions. 

2. We think that all the States should take part in the 
conclusion of the next peace and in the preparation of 
the instrument which will sanction it. This general in- 
tervention of States is justified by the magnitude of the 
conflict going on before our eyes. It is not only the in- 
terests of the belligerents that are at stake. All the 
countries of the world are suffering, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the frightful European war; in Africa, in 
Asia, in Australia military operations are being carried 
on; with the exception of the American republics, all 
the neutral nations are in arms and subjected to the eco- 
nomic effects of the mobilization of their troops; and the 
American republics, in spite of their distance from the 
scene of the conflict and their unarmed neutrality, are 
affected in their commerce, in their industry, and in 
their credit. 

All the States of the world are thus interested in pro- 
viding that such a vast calamity should no more happen 
in the future, and their representation at the pour- 
parlers for peace is thereby amply justified. In order 
to make this representation certain, it will be sufficient 
for all the neutral States to agree, from now onward, to 
propose collectively to the belligerents their offer of me- 
diation at the opportune moment. The pacifists of the 
whole world earnestly beg them from this point of view 
to come to an agreement and to concert measures with- 
out delay. 

Their collective intervention is further necessitated by 
the universal character of the principles which the next 
treaty of peace will have as one of its principal objects 
to consecrate. At the same time if, from this point of 
view, the participation of the mediating States ought to 
be full and complete, their mission will be one entirely 
of conciliation and of advice so far as concerns the condi- 
tions which the victors will have the right of imposing 
on the vanquished as to the material and moral settle- 
ment of the present conflict. 

3. The problem which will logically come before the 
representatives of the States, after they have agreed to 
the establishment of an international jurisdiction, will 
be that of a conventional disarmament. Various pro- 
posals have been made in this direction, among which 
we may refer to the following, though in a general state- 
ment such as this it is obviously impossible to decide on 
their practical value or to examine the means of realizing 
them : 

(a) The number of soldiers to be kept under arms by 
each State should be reduced to a figure necessary for 
the maintenance of internal order in the State. It has 
been proposed to fix this figure at one per thousand of 
the total population. 

(b) Existing fortresses should be dismantled and no 


new ones erected. 


(c) War navies should be abolished. An agreement 


could, however, be come to for the maintenance of an 
international naval force for policing the seas. 

(d) All armament factories should be expropriated by 
each of the States on whose territory they are estab- 
lished according to a method to be decided or similar to 
that adopted for the redemption of the tolls of the 








Scheldt. ‘There should be only one factory, under the 
control and management of an International Commis- 
sion, of arms to be used solely by the reduced number 
of troops in the different States. Cannon should no 
longer be made except for the arming of the interna- 
tional fleet. The factory should be established in one 
of the small States at present neutral. 

(e) The recruiting of armed forces should be carried 
out on lines similar to those of militias and should not 
require from the citizens summoned more than a mini- 
mum of time with the colors. Soldiers after their term 
with the colors should be finally freed from service. 

(f) Material disarmament should be accompanied by 
moral disarmament. With this object severe punish- 
ments should be enacted by the penal laws of the various 
countries against any who through the press, by speech, 
or by any other means would stir up mutual hatred 
among the peoples. In the cause of a State failing to 
prosecute the guilty persons, they may, at the request of 
one or other of the States, be arraigned before the inter- 
national jurisdiction. 

1. The right of the peoples freely to decide on their 
own destiny should be solemnly recognized. Respect for 
nationalities should be accepted as a principle, and there 
should consequently be granted to all peoples, whatever 
their degree of importance, the right to express their 
desire to be constituted as autonomous States or to be 
attached to some existing State. This right of free 
choice should be guaranteed by the general body of 
States; it should be imprescriptible and incapable of re- 
nunciation; any renunciation of this right should be 
considered null and void. 

5. Diplomatic negotiations between States should no 
longer be carried on in secret and without the knowl- 
edge of the representatives of the peoples. Rapid pub- 
lication, and if possible from day to day, of the pour- 
parlers should be organized. 

A parliamentary delegation in all countries should be 
kept au courant with the diplomatic pourparlers from 
their commencement. This delegation would decide 
when they should be communicated to parliament with 
a view to its intervention. Such intervention would be 
obligatory unless on an express stipulation unanimously 
voted by the parliament and only for international ad- 
ministrative measures taken in execution of a convention 
previously approved by it. 

The recruiting of the diplomatic service should be ar- 
ranged, under the control of the parliamentary delega- 
tion, by means of rules to be determined which would 
permit of any person having the necessary qualifications 
entering the diplomatic service. 

6. The States would renounce forever the concluding 
of warlike alliances for offense or defense. 

No convention, including that which will put an end 
to the present war, should bind the contracting States 
unless it has been submitted for the approval of the par- 
liaments of those States. 

The missions charged with the discussion and drafting 
of international conventions should obligatorily include 
members of parliaments and jurists as well as profes- 
sional diplomats. The members belonging to the two 
former categories should form the majority in each mis- 
sion and should be appointed by the parliament of the 
country of which they are delegates. 

%. In order to put an end to economic rivalries, the 
preponderating causes of international conflicts, the 
States should agree to adopt free trade in the commer- 
cial relations between the respective mother countries 
and their colonies. An international commission should 
be formed to study the means of establishing this regime 
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quickly and definitively ; it should also study the unifica- 
tion of the administrative regime in protectorates and 
colonies which are not autonomous, both from the point 
of view of the material and intellectual development of 
the indigenous populations and that of the relations be- 
tween them and the citizens of all the States. 

8. The measures of execution, necessary for ensuring 
the prompt application of the principles which should 
form the basis of the treaty for putting an end to the 
war, should be entrusted to the Third Peace Confer- 
ence, which should meet immediately after the definitive 
conclusion of peace. In addition to the objects men- 
tioned above, it will have to occupy itself with its own 
constitution into a permanent organ with regular and 
automatic sessions. From this point of view it will have 
to examine the following questions: 

(a) The right for any number of States represented 
at the Peace Conference to conclude conventions among 
themselves which have not obtained the unanimous ad- 
hesion of all the States. 

(b) The right of public or private international bodies 
to inform the Peace Conference, by way of petition or 
otherwise, of proposals of international interest. 

(c) The creation of a permanent delegation of the 
Peace Conference charged with the duty of receiving 
such proposals, of ensuring the execution of the con- 
ventions adopted, of registering adhesions to the con- 
ventions, denunciations and ratifications of treaties, of 
studying questions to be placed on the programme of 
future Peace Conferences, or any other work that may 
be entrusted to it. 


Such is, on its principal lines, the policy of interna- 
tional pacifism. It aims at substituting for the resort 
to force the resort to law, fer mutual defiance confidence 
and honesty, for brutal and murderous competition the 
widest co-operation, for the struggle for life the entente 
for life. 

For the last two months, in order to justify the deso- 
lating and murderous conflict, there has been endless 
talk of civilization (cu/ture). For us there is only one 
civilization—that which has been formed and which will 
in the future be formed out of that which is best, most 
moral, most elevating, and most noble in the work of 
improving and perfecting humanity followed by all na- 
tions. There is but one civilization—human civiliza- 
tion! 

In order that it may triumph and impose itself, it 
must be the collective work of a reconciled humanity: 
but, in order to that, all the frontiers must be disarmed : 
there must be only administrative boundaries between 
free and self-governing peoples; across the frontiers all 
hands must be held out to each other and without mental 
reservation, instead of being held up armed with guns 
and swords, bloody and murderous, like the hands of 
assassins. , 

This is what should happen for the honor of human- 
itv and for the expiation of the unpardonable crime 
which, in this dawn of the twentieth century, is strewing 
the ravaged fields and ruined towns with thousands of 
corpses, the mutilated and quivering remains of what 
was the healthiest, the most vigorous, the hardiest and 
most courageous youth of Europe, of what was the joy- 
ous cohort of those who should have been the fathers of 
the next generation and the builders of a more beautiful 
and more fraternal world. 

To all those who join with us in desiring that there 
should at last appear on the horizon the dawn of better 
times, the dawn of human fraternity and of the entente 
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cordiale among the peoples, our appeal is addressed: to 
thé mothers, wives, sweethearts, the girls who suffer and 
weep ; to all the priests of all religions who believe in a 
God of goodness and love; to all men who do not cherish 
in their hearts hatred or envy against other men; to all 
those who in all countries in all domains—in science, in 
sociology, in co-operation, in politics, in industry, in 
finance and commerce, in labor, philosophy, and ethics— 
stand for the need of concerted effort and the triumph 
of disinterested collaboration ! 

They form with us the formidable and invincible 
human mass, eagerly desirous of concord and peace. 
Let them take care that their moral force, vast and dom- 
inating as it is, causes the soldiers to lay down their 
arms forever. Let their countless voices unite with ours 
in demanding that the governments should at last make 
it their business to ensure the safety of the peoples and 
the peaceful and fraternal development of all that is 
most humane in them. 

H. La Fontvarne, 

President of the International Peace Bureau. 
J. G, ALEXANDER. FeLtx MoscHELEs. 
BAART DE LA FAILLE. CHARLES RICHET. 
SamvueEt T. Dutton. BensamMin F. TRUEBLOOD. 
Epoarpo Girerri. Epwin D. Meap. 
J. Frep. GREEN. FANNIE Fern ANDREWS. 

OctToBER, 1914. 


Editorial Notes. 


Certain of the political leaders of 
this country have been making much 
of what they are pleased to term our 
“unpreparedness” for war. Former Secretary of the 
Navy Meyer, speaking at the Boston City Club recently, 
said that armaments were “insurance,” and that to in- 
sure our country against disaster we should at once in- 
crease our navy to forty-eight battleships. If the Eu- 
ropean war teaches anything, it is the folly of attempt- 
ing to preserve the peace by heaping up munitions of 
war. If the United States is not “prepared” for war 
there will be no danger of her being plunged into war. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, replying to certain of these con- 
tentions in an interview with the Springfield Republi- 
can, made these pertinent statements: 





Armaments 
Not Insurance. 


“This kind of talk,” he said, “seems to me mournful, 
and to imply that, instead of drawing the true and im- 
perative lesson from the awful European catastrophe, 
there are many among us who are drawing the falsest 
possible inferences and urging precisely the things which 
we ought to overcome. It is precisely the monstrous 
armaments in Europe which have precipitated the catas- 
trophe and ruin. In times of peace these Eu- 
ropean nations, dominated by militarism, have prepared 
for war, and they have got what they prepared for. 
Have we not common sense enough in the United States 
to shake ourselves clear of this folly and show the world 
a more excellent way? 

“T wish that every Congressman and every American 
citizen might have some personal experience of the pres- 
ent European situation, resulting from the sort of thing 
now being commended to us and from the bleeding of 
the people for a generation by taxation for menacing 
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and destructive instead of friendly and constructive pur- 
poses. The best minds in Europe, and especially in 
England, realize the truth so clearly that, at the very 
time when politicians here are counseling this Republic 
to go into the big armaments craze as never before, they 
are defining the war itself as precisely a campaign to 
smash the armaments system and compel the nations to 
substitute the methods of reason and justice for the 
methods of force and fighting. It is inexpressibly 
mournful that they cannot confidently count upon this 
great Republic, safest of nations and ablest to take the 
really noble and hopeful risks, to back them up unani- 
mously in this high and necessary policy, let alone the 
reassertion and extravagant pushing here of the hoary 
old policy which is responsible for the wreckage, and 
which Europe herself is striving to emancipate herself 
from. If this Republic, in vastly the most favorable 
position occupied by any nation, cannot lead in what it 
would seem that every serious mind should recognize as 
the most urgent reform, and itself set the example, in- 
stead of trying to roll things backward, where are we to 
look for the inauguration of the policy which alone has 
in it the relish of salvation? 

“Our politicians had better work off their energies in 
some more useful way. One useful way would be to ex- 
hort the American people, at a time when there is much 
salutary talk about carelessness concerning ‘scraps of 
paper,’ and the rest, to see to it that they never again 
become so careless about their own treaty obligations as 
they have been in the past. Let us never again see a 
President of the United States disregard clear interna- 
tional obligation and stipulation as happened when one 
a few years ago ‘took’ Panama. Let us never again tol- 
erate such talk in the Senate as was common there a 
year ago by men urging us to disregard our treaty stipu- 
lations concerning Panama tolls, because the treaty 
seemed to run against some of our commercial enter- 
prises. Let us never again see such a disgraceful and 
tumultuous performance as that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when our treaty stipulations with Russia were 
denounced—a disgrace from whose worst dishonors be- 
fore the world we were saved only by the tact and firm- 
ness of President Taft. If we want to keep out of war, 
let us highly resolve, as a nation, to act like gentlemen.” 





Union of There has been formed in England 
Democratic since the outbreak of the war an or- 
Control. 


ganization known as the “Union of 
Democratic Control,” for the purpose of securing a new 
course of policy which will prevent a similar calamity 
ever again befalling the Empire of Great Britain. Men 
and women of varying opinions concerning the origins 
of the war have enrolled themselves in the union. In 
a pamphlet entitled “The Morrow of the War,” the 
policy is stated, elaborated, and explained. These are 
the four cardinal points in their policy which they in- 
sist shall inspire the actual conditions of peace, and 
shall dominate the situation after peace has been de- 
clared : 


“1. No province shall be transferred from one Gov- 
ernment to another without consent by plebiscite of the 
population of such Province. 

“2. No Treaty, Arrangement, or Undertaking shall 
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be entered upon in the name of Great Britain without 
the sanction of Parliament. Adequate machinery for 
ensuring democratic control of foreign policy shall be 
created. 

“3. The Foreign Policy of Great Britain shall not be 
aimed at creating Alliances for the purpose of main- 
taining the ‘Balance of Power,’ but shall be directed to 
the establishment of a Concert of Europe and the set- 
ing up of an International Council whose deliberations 
and decisions shall be made public. 

“4, Great Britain shall propose as part of the Peace 
settlement a plan for the drastic reduction by consent 
of the armaments of all the belligerent Powers, and to 
facilitate that policy shall attempt to secure the general 
nationalization of the manufacture of armaments and 
the control of the export of armaments by one country 
to another.” 


The Union has its headquarters at King’s Chambers, 
Portugal street, W. C., London, England. Mr. F. D. 
Morel is the honorary secretary and treasurer, to whom 
all donations and communications should be addressed. 
The second pamphlet which has been issued by the 
Union is by Norman Angell, and is entitled “Shall This 
War End German Militarism?” The closing sentence 
of Mr. Angell’s treatise indicates the trend of his 
thought: “The allies must show after this war that they 
do not desire to be the masters of the German peoples 
or States, but their partners and associates in a Europe 
which none shall dominate, but which all shall share.” 





Christian 
Endeavor 
Peace Union. 


Dr. Francis E. Clark is the origina- 
tor of a peace movement among the 
young people of the societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor which deserves the heartiest support and 
He presented his plan at the New Jer- 
sey State Christian Endeavor Convention, the conven- 
tion endorsed the idea, and by the next day pledge cards 
were printed and signatures being obtained. “TI ap- 
peal,” said Dr. Clark, “to the Endeavorers of the world 
in the crisis of the world’s history to work and pray, not 
only for peace, but for the Christian fellowship on 
which alone a lasting peace can be built.” He urged 
the young people to renew the brotherhood of former 
years as soon as the war closes, to arrange for interna- 
tional meetings again, for interchange of fraternal 
greetings, and in every way possible to labor for the 
future abolition of war. Four million young people in 
forty nations may accomplish very great things if they 
respond sincerely and earnestly to Dr. Clark’s appeal. 

This Christian Endeavor Peace Union was formed 
October 1, 1914, and all who sign the pledge within a 
year from this date will be considered charter members. 
Pledge cards may be obtained from the office of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The pledge reads as follows: 


encouragement. 


“As a follower of the Prince of Peace, I will seek to 
promote good will among men and peace on earth; I 
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will work as I have opportunity toward the abolition of 
war, and will endeavor to cement the fellowship of 
people of all nations and denominations throughout the 
world.” 





Brotherhood 
Ignored Today. 


The encyclical which it has been ex- 
pected that the new Pope, Benedict 
XV, would issue soon after his eleva- 
tion to the pontifical chair was published on November 
16. It contains a strong plea to the rulers and peoples 
of the belligerent nations to end this terrible fratricidal 
strife. There are four causes of this war, the Pope 
states: (1) Lack of mutual and sincere love among 
men. (2) Contempt of authority. (3) Injustice be- 
tween classes. (4) Consideration of material welfare 
as the sole object of human activity. “The spirit of 
Christ does not reign today. The people talk of broth- 
erhood more than they ever have before, yet brotherhood 
is ignored today.” 

The statement of the Pope that the secret root of all 
evils is the view that material welfare is the only object 
worth striving for has much to be said in its favor. 
Were men to place spiritual benefits above mere material 
good, there would be no reason for international or civil 
strife. In other words, when “all men’s good shall be 
each man’s rule,” then will 

“Universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 


And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year.” 


Among the Peace Organizations. 


A very interesting meeting was held Saturday night 
(November 7) in the Assembly Hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce, in Atlanta, Georgia, representing the Geor- 
gia Peace Society, the Civic Forum, the Suffragette 
societies, and some of the educational institutions. Dr. 
J. J. Hall, secretary of the Georgia Peace Society and 
Director of the South Atlantic States Department, pre- 
sided, and explained the object of the meeting as being 
for considering the formation of an Atlanta Peace Soci- 
ety that would work in co-operation with the many city 
organizations. Among the speakers who followed him 
were Roy Dorsey, Dr. Lyman Hood, Mrs. Francis Smith 
Whiteside, Albert Herskowitz, all showing the necessity 
for a local society and pledging their support for the 
same. A resolution in favor of such an organization 
was unanimously and heartily passed, and Mr. Roy Dor- 
sey was appointed chairman of a committee to draft a 
constitution and report at a meeting two weeks later at 
the same place and hour. 





The Buffalo Peace Society arranged for a reading of 
Mrs. Trask’s play, “In the Vanguard,” on October 27, 
by Miss Mabel Powers, of New York city. Hon. John 
B. Olmsted, president of the society, presided, and made 
a brief address on the present crisis. 


Dr. Thomas Edward Green addressed a meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society at the 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, on November 6. Thomas 
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Raeburn White, president of the society, and Rev. D. N. 
Furnajieff, of the International Y. M. C. A., also spoke. 
Dr. Green declared that the greatest menace to peace in 
the United States is the influence of the army and 
navy leagues and the unscrupulous greed of the war 
trust—the profits of private corporations engaged in 
armament manufacture. 


From the Japan Times of September 27 we learn that 
William C. Allen, president of the Northern California 
Peace Society, and William B. Harvey, of Westtown, 
Pa., called at the American Embassy in Tokyo, accom- 
panied by Gilbert Bowles, of the Japan Peace Society. 
Mr. Allen, speaking of their mission, said: 


“We have come to let the people of Japan know that there 
is a diversity of opinion in California in regard to the feel- 
ing toward the Japanese, and to impress upon them the 
feeling of brotherhood and Christian regard which the 
churches in particular feel toward the people of Japan, and 
to show that they are opposed to the effort that is being 
made to create discord between the two nations. The 
churches of our country represent a large and influential 
body, with great material as well as spiritual interests, and 
we desire to help neutralize some of the unfortunate infor- 
mation that is so easily spread in the two countries. In 
short, we bring a message of peace from the religious organ- 
izations of the Pacific coast to the people of Japan.” 


These two representatives of our Pacific coast 
churches and peace societies spent some weeks in Japan 
addressing religious bodies and holding conferences with 
prominent Japanese. On October 13 a dinner was given 
them in the Japan Club. Mayor Baron Sakatani, vice- 
president of the Japan Peace Society, acted as toast- 
master, and introduced Mr. Allen, who first read the 
greeting to the people of Japan which he brought from 
the Interdenominational Peace Committee of the Pa- 
cific Coast Churches, and then made a stirring peace 
address. Baron Shibusawa, in welcoming Mr. Allen, 
expressed the hope that the bearers of expressions of 
good will from America would continue to exert them- 
selves until some of the questions between the two coun- 
tries shall have been solved. Others who spoke were 
Dr. K. Kozaki, president of the Japanese Federation of 
Churches ; Dr. J. Soyeda, and J. M. Gardiner, president 
of the American Peace Society of Japan. Mr. Allen 
and Mr. Harvey will continue their peace mission, going 
to Australia and New Zealand next. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society has arranged a 
series of Sunday afternoon mass meetings in Boston. 
The first of the meetings was held Sunday, November 
8, with Mayor Curley and Prof. Jay William Hudson 
as the speakers. ‘The education committee has planned 
to begin in this way a campaign of publicity for the 
positive and constructive program of the peace move- 
ment, with special reference to the present European 
situation. 


The secretary of the American School Peace League, 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, has prepared a pamphlet 
entitled “The War: What Should be said About it in 
the Schools?” It is especially prepared for use by the 
teachers of the country, and a wide distribution is hoped 
for. The price is five cents each, and copies may be 
secured from this office, or direct from Mrs. Andrews, 
405 Marlboro street, Boston, Mass, 
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Prof. Jay William Hudson, professor of philosophy 
in the University of Missouri, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence, and is giving all his time to lecturing 
on the peace movement under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society and the American School Peace 
League. 

The organ of the German Peace Society, Voelker- 
friede, in its October issue states that the society has 
received, by the will of its late president, Dr. Adolf 
Richter, a bequest of ten thousand marks. 


The Minnesota Peace Society has welcomed into 
affiliated membership the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, with about twenty thousand members. 


Under the auspices of the New York Peace Society an 
inspiring peace service was held in Broadway Taber- 
nacle on the evening of October 4. Secretary Bryan 
addressed the meeting, and among other statements 
made the following: 

“One of the delusions that must be dispersed is that war 
is necessary to make a strong nation. There are other 
ways to add to a nation’s territory than by conquest. Al- 
ready we have learned that it is more advantageous to 
expand the land by increasing its productiveness. 

“You couldn't find one intelligent man in this country who 
would be willing to stand up here and tell you that he 
believes war is good. 

“The one encouraging thing about the present war Is 
that you can’t find a man willing to take the responsibility 
for it. You can’t find a nation who is willing to take the 
responsibility for it. They all are trying to shift the respon- 
sibility. No government will admit that it desired war or 
caused war. 

“Peace that is builded upon fear rests upon the shifting 
sands. Love is the only sure foundation for peace.” 


An attractively bound and illustrated volume of 272 
pages has recently been issued by the South American 
Peace Society and a copy presented to the secretary of 
the American Peace Society by Sefiora Angela O. C. de 
Costa, the president. It is entitled “El Cristo de los 
Andes,” and gives the story of the origin of the idea of 
erecting a monument on the Andean border between 
Argentina and Chile, giving the details regarding the 
completion, erection, and dedication of the famous 
statue. Many interesting letters are included in the 
volume. The second part of the book relates the his- 
tory of the organization and work of the “Asociacion 
Sudamericana de Paz Universal,” in which Sefora de 
Costa has played such a leading part. Her labors have 
been unceasing and devoted in the development of the 
peace cause in her country. 


The members of the American Peace Society have 
received the following invitation: 


“The Louisiana Historical Society requests the honor 
of the presence of the American Peace Society at the 
Ceremonies Commemorative of the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Battle of New Orleans and of the One 
Hundred Years of Peace which began with the end of 
that Battle, to be held in the City of New Orleans, Jan- 
uary the eighth, ninth, and tenth, 1915. 

“(Signed ) G. Cusacks, President.” 

Mr. W. O. Hart, chairman of the Invitation Commit- 

tee, 134 Carondelet street, New Orleans, will be pleased 


to hear from any who expect to be present. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


... Secretary of State Bryan has recently presented 
to the ambassadors and ministers of the twenty-nine 
countries which recently concluded peace treaties with 
the United States souvenirs in the shape of miniature 
plowshares mounted on a metal base. These plowshares 
were made from the blades of seventeen obsolete swords 
obtained from the War Department. On them is en- 
graved the prophecy from Isaiah: “They shall beat 
their swords into plowshares.” The President and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have also received similar souvenirs, 
while the members of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Senate, which passed on the peace treaties, were 


given paper weights made from the handles of the 
swords. 
...+ In King’s Chapel, Boston, a series of daily peace 


meetings was held at noon for the week beginning No- 
vember 2. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham was the first 
speaker; others who followed were Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, Edwin D. Mead, Rev. James L. Barton, Prof. 
Jay Wm. Hudson. Every Wednesday noon while the 
war continues there will be held a similar peace service. 


... A Socialist Peace Congress is announced for De- 
cember 6, to meet at Copenhagen. It will discuss the 
possibility of making peace overtures. 


On November 12 the Secretary of State issued the 
announcement that Vera Cruz would be evacuated on 
Monday, November 23. 


It appears that in Japan the Day of Prayer for 
Peace appointed by President Wilson was observed by a 
considerable number of the missionaries and _ the 
churches. Mr. M. 8S. Togo, secretary of the Japanese 
Red Cross, had the President’s proclamation printed in 
Japanese papers, asking the general public to unite with 
the Americans and repair to their places of worship, 
and he reports that many responded to his appeal. 


... At the Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Philadelphia in 
November, the report of the executive council summa- 
rized the steps that may be taken toward the abolishing 
of war, and concluded: “Militarism and competitive ar- 
mament must be abolished, and tribunals for awarding 
justice and agencies for enforcing determinations must 
be instituted.” 


. + In connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 

tion there will be held a World’s Insurance Congress. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan has been appointed chairman of 
the peace committee of this congress, and will arrange 
for a program for the discussion of peace measures dur- 
ing the meeting. The underwriters call attention to 
the fact that “insurance has become more truly inter- 
national in its scope of operation than any other subject 
of commerce. Many of these companies have become 
real world powers in the domain of finance, and have a 
deep interest in the economic problems that confront al! 
people.” 
The Brooklyn Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States on September 28 formed 
an “Official Inter-Church Peace League of New York 
and Vicinity,” to bind together the churches in a league 
for industrial and international peace. 
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A new woman’s journal has been started in Bos- 
ton known as Femina. The first number, issued in 
November, contains as its leading article a strong peace 
paper by Lucia Ames Mead, “ America’s Leadership for 
Peace,” while the frontispiece is a picture of the New 
York Women’s Peace Parade. The journal will appear 
monthly, and is published by the “Femina Publishing 
Company,” with headquarters in Tremont Temple. 


November 4 to 5 the Wisconsin Federation of 

Churches held its Third Interdenominational Confer- 
ence at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Frederick Lynch, who spoke on “Christianity 
and the War,” and Louis P. Lochner, on “International 
Peace.” 
: Prof. Torild Arnoldson, of the University of 
1 lectured on “France in War Time” on November 
4, in Barratt Hall, Salt Lake City. Speaking of the 
lessons our country do draw from the war, Professor 
Arnoldson said: 


“After all, the real cause of this war is national mili- 
tariem. . . Why should we have one moral code for 
individuals and another for nations? If two persons are 
quarreling, should there not be a third impartial party 
stronger than both to settle their dispute? What man with 
common sense or with a modern sense of justice would ad- 
vocate old-fashioned club law? But this is exactly what 
the national militarists advocate, even in the United States. 
Look at Belgium, they say. Must we not strengthen our 
military defense in the face of such aggression? I say no; 
not in the manner in which they mean to proceed. . 

“Tt is a crime to instil the so-called martial spirit into 
the civil population. Teach the youth in our schools how 
we shall best aid ourselves and our fellow-men to make life 
livable, not how to destroy and kill. What is our modern 
civilization for if we are to encourage our savage instincts 
instead of ennobling our minds with the higher ideals of 
mankind? 

“Far from introducing the curse of conscription into our 
peace-loving land, let it be our earnest endeavor to aid in 
abolishing this institution in the rest of the world.” 


On November 1 a peace mass meeting was held 
at Denver, Colorado, in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, with David Starr Jordan as the chief speaker. 
A large and representative audience was present. Dr. 
Baker, former president of the University of Colorado, 
introduced Dr. Jordan. ‘The keynote of the address 
was, “In time of peace prepare for a more lasting peace 
for the future.” 


: At the convention of the Wisconsin Federation of 
W omen’s Clubs, held at Racine, November 3, a lecture 
on peace and war was given by President E. E. Sparks, 
of the Pennsylvania State College. Following this, a 
memorial to the late Baroness von Suttner was read by 
Mrs. Joseph Jastrow, of Madison, Wisconsin. 


. In an address in Minneapolis, Minn., at the open- 
ing of the public school year, the superintendent, F. E. 
Spaulding, compared the coming together of the chil- 
dren to the mobilizing of an army—but an army of con- 
servation instead of destruction. Among other things, 
Mr. Spaulding said: 


“Tomorrow we shall enroll in our army of conservation— 
side by side in the same ranks—representatives of every 
race and nationality that is now engaged in the most ap- 
pallingly destructive war that the world has ever seen—a 
war destructive not alone of the priceless material heritages 
of the past, not alone of myriads of lives, the flower of the 
youth and manhood of a half score of the foremost nations 
of the world but even worse, a war destructive of many of 

















the highest ideals that the human race has yet thought to 
achieve. We shall enroll here representatives of all these 
warring nations, and of many others, enroll them in an 
army whose whole effort shall be consecrated to the preser- 
vation and imprevement of all those incomparable heritages 
of human life and ideal that across the sea are now suffer- 
ing such ruthless wholesale destruction. 

“Through the horror and unutterable sadness with which 
the deeds of those vast armies of destruction fill our hearts, 
there emerges the strong hope that the still greater armies 
of conservation enrolled in the public schools of this land, 
composed of representatives of every race and nation of the 
earth, may yet preserve to themselves and to posterity much 
that is best from the memories, the ideals and aspirations, 
the hard-won achievements of all races and nations. More 
than this, may we not glimpse side by side of the children 
and youth of all peoples of the earth in our public schools, 
the coming of a nobler race than the world has yet seen, a 
race whose superior talents shall be devoted not to the de- 
basement and destruction, but to the elevation and upbuild- 
ing of human life, character, and ideals?” 


.. A series of lectures on the peace movement and 
the war is included in the winter’s program of the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia University. 
Among them are these: 

“The Larger Meaning of the War,” Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings. ° 

“Hidden Causes of the War,” Prof. Wm. M. Sloane. 

“The Hague Conventions,” Prof. John Bassett Moore. 

“The Peace Movement vs. The Present European Strug- 
gle,” Hamilton Holt. 

“Australia and the Partition of the Pacific,” Dr. E. E. 
Slosson. 

“Philippine Education and Independence,” Prof. Paul 
Monroe. 


.. Three more “peace scholars” have come from 
Japan to attend the Mid-Pacific Institute at Honolulu. 
The Friend for September reproduces a photograph of 
the young men with five of Japan’s most prominent 
leaders in political, religious, and educational life— 
Count Okuma, Hon. 8. Ebara, Rev. Ebina, Rev. Motoda, 
and President Naruse. ‘The picture was taken at the 
home of the Prime Minister, where the young men were 
given a reception before leaving for Honolulu. 
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Field Department Notes. 
CENTRAL WEST DEPARTMENT. 


The interest in the problem of peace and war con- 
tinues in Chicago with unabated vigor. On October 25 
Hamilton Holt, editor of The Independent, held an 
audience of 3,000 at the Sunday Evening Club, in Or- 
chestra Tall, with his masterly presentation of his 
scheme for world federation. He was followed the next 
Sunday by Madame Vandervelde, of Belgium, who was 
the principal speaker at the “Christmas Ship” night of 
the club. And on November 4 Dr. David Starr Jordan 
made a profound impression upon the crowded house 
that greeted him at the City Club, and upon the partici- 
pants in a luncheon arranged for by Miss Addams at 
Hull House in honor of Madame Vandervelde. The 
Chicago office is now arranging for a week’s schedule of 
speaking engagements for Dr. D. N. Furnajieff, the 
noted Bulgarian pastor. 

The Peace Committee of the Political Equality 
League has arranged for a week’s peace campaign by 
Madame Rosika Schwimmer, of Budapest, secretary of 
the International Suffrage Alliance. Her general topic 
is “Women and War.” 
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At the State Convention of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association, on October 31, Mrs. Katharine 
Knowles Robbins, a loyal member of the Chicago Peace 
Society, secured the adoption of a ringing peace reso- 
lution promising the earnest and consecrated support 
of the suffragists to arbitration, an international police 
force, and education in peace through schools, clubs, 
societies, and churches. A similar resolution was se- 
cured through her efforts at the meeting of the Illinois 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs a week later. 

Mr. Lochner has addressed the following bodies: 

October 22, Chicago Heights Political Equality League; 
October 24, League of Cook County Women’s Clubs; October 
25, Anthropological Society; November 1, First Congrega- 
tional Church of Oshkosh, Wis. (afternoon), and First Con- 
gregational Church of Appleton (evening); November 5, 
Wisconsin Federation of Churches, Fond du Lac; November 
12, Rush Creek Woman's Club, Marengo, Ill.; November 13, 
Woman's Party of Cook County; November 15, Garfield 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church. 


The most critical aspect of the Chicago situation is 
the jingoism of a number of the most influential news- 
papers. The Secretary has written a number of com- 
munications to the press in answer to misleading edi- 
torials, but has had the satisfaction of seeing but two of 
them appear in print—in the Daily News of October 22 
and the Tribune of October 23. 

A vacancy in the executive committee of the society, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Edward M. Skinner, 
has been filled by the election of Judge Jacob M. Dick- 
inson, Secretary of War in President Taft’s Cabinet. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


A vigorous campaign for paid membership in the 
Rhode Island Peace Society was opened on Sunday, 
November 8, by the Director of the New England De- 
partment, who was assisted by the Misses Seabury, of 
New Bedford. Announcements of the canvass and in- 
vitations to membership were made by notices in the 
press and by a circular addressed to two hundred min- 
isters connected with the Rhode Island Federation of 
Churches. In every case the ministers were asked to 
appoint some representative of their congregation to 
receive memberships and send them to the Secretary, 
Hon. Frederick H. Jackson. In some instances clergy- 
men printed a notice of the canvass in their weekly 
calendar. Envelopes setting forth by means of brief 
headings the advance made by the American Peace So- 
ciety through its branches, as well as conditions of mem- 
bership, were prepared by the national office for the use 
of the Department Director and other workers. These 
promise to be a valuable help in membership work. 
During the week the Director gave addresses at the fol- 
lowing places : 

Broadway Baptist Sunday School, “Impressions of the 
Great War and the Way to Peace”; Central Congregational 
Church, “From World Warfare to World Peace”; Miss 
Wheeler’s School, “The Problem of Peace”; Moses Brown 
School, “America’s Leadership in the Movement for World 
Peace”; Providence Y. M. C. A., “England and Germany”; 
Brown University Chapel Service, “America’s Peace Policy 
the Hope of Europe”; Grace Church Men's Club, “Peace by 
International Federation and Police’; Rhode Island State 
Normal School, illustrated lecture, “One Hundred Years of 
Peace’: Brown University, class in debating, “World Peace 
as a Theme for Public Speakers.” (The class appointed a 
committee to consider the advisability of having a local 
oratorical contest during the year or of co-operating with 
the Intercollegiate Peace Association.) 
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As a result of these addresses, the objects of the soci- 
ety were presented to nearly two thousand people. Plans 
were also developed for continuing actively through a 
special committee the propaganda work of the society 
and its campaign for membership. While in Providence 
the Director was the guest of the Moses Brown School, 
and frequently met the executive officers of the society, 
who co-operated with him heartily. 

On November 4 Dr. Tryon gave his stereopticon lec- 
ture, “One Hundred Years of Peace,” before the Lynn 
Women’s Club, Lynn, Mass., and on November 17 before 
the Arlington Educational Association at Arlington 
Heights. On November 16 he spoke before the Novem- 
ber Club of Andover, on “After the War, New Hope for 
Peace.” 

The Yale Law Journal has published in its November, 
1914, number an article by Dr. Tryon on “The Advance 
Made by Treaties of Arbitration.” An article on “Peace 
and Arbitration in 1914” for the American Year Book 
has also been prepared by him. 

Memberships in the Vermont and New Hampshire 
peace societies continve to come in as a result of the 
trip made by the Director to Vermont and Keene, New 
Hampshire, in October. Beginning December 6, the 
Director will make a ten days’ tour in New Hampshire 
and Maine, when he plans to visit Exeter, Dover, Roches- 
ter, N. H.; Gorham, Lewiston, Bangor, Augusta, Bruns- 
wick, and Portland, Maine. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT. 


Since the Director of this department made his last 
report to THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE he has distributed 
over twenty-five thousand pages of our best literature to 
business men, clubwomen, school teachers, principals of 
schools, college men and women, and university pro- 
fessors. Especial attention has been given to club- 
women, teachers in the higher grades and colleges, and 
to graduate students in the State University. He has 
also attended the Contra Costa County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, and made a special exhibit of our peace literature. 
Numerous inquiries from high-school students and 
teachers have been answered and aid rendered those who 
were preparing special papers on peace topics. “The 
Hague Conferences” and “The Cost of War” seemed to 
be the favored subjects. 

Mr. Root has had the pleasure of co-operating with 
the University Extension Department of the University 
of California. The bureau of public discussion in this 
department has organized seventy-five of the high schools 
of the State into a debating league, and supplies this 
league with topics of public interest; it also gives the 
schools information concerning where they may find ma- 
terial for the young debaters. At the request of this 
bureau the Director submitted, early in November, 
twenty questions of a peaceful nature for the seventy- 
five high schools to debate. He will also supply bibliog- 
raphies to accompany these debating themes. 

Mr. Root has also lately arranged for a Peace Prize 
Contest among the students of the University of Califor- 
nia. The prize is $50 cash. 


He has recently addressed the following schools and 
organizations: At Redwood City, the grammar school, 
the high school, the women’s club (twice), the mission- 
ary society, and the Red Cross Society of the Congrega- 
tional Church ; the Research Club and the Woman’s Club 
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of Alameda, Cal. ; the Cosmopolitan Club of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

In addition to this, Mr. Root arranged for the annual 
meeting of the Northern California Peace Society on 
November 5, when the following officers were re-elected : 


President: William C. Allen. 

Vice-Presidents: Prof. Leon J. Richardson, Prof. Chas. L. 
Biedenbach, Mrs. C. E. Cumberson, Friend W. Richardson, 
Rev. Edward L. Parsons. 

Executive Committee: Addison W. Naylor, Walter E. Vail, 
Thos. E. Hayden. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Robert C. Root. 


The secretary gave a brief report, and then came the 
address of the evening on “War and Civilization,” by 
Prof. Ira W. Howerth, head of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of California. The speaker very 
cleverly showed the folly of war, and also the excessively 
high cost of the so-called benefits of war. 

The Director and Mrs. Root last month attended a re- 
ception at the Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, given in 
honor of Presifent Takata, of Waseda University, by 
the Japanese Consul General, Mr. Y. Numano, and his 
charming wife. This reception was attended by a large 
number of distinguished citizens of San Francisco and 
adjoining cities and many of the prominent Japanese 
of San Francisco, Oakland, and Berkeley. 

The Northern California Peace Society is honored in 
having its president, William C. Allen, a messenger of 
peace and good will to the Orient. Mr. Allen has had 
the privilege of addressing many audiences on the sub- 
ject of peace since he entered the Japanese Empire, and 
has also had conferences with some of the most eminent 
men of the kingdom. We trust that much good may 
come of his visit to the Orient. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 


In the New York Department there are two phases of 
the work to which the Director has to give his attention. 
First, the peace activities which center in New York, 
and especially those which are carried on by the New 
York Peace Society, which is undertaking to perform 
the function of a State organization. The executive 
committee of that society has had a series of conferences 
during the autumn, growing out of the war, which, while 
they have not as yet led to very definite results, have 
nevertheless been important, and have consumed some 
time. Besides, the Director is connected with several! 
other peace organizations which have been making some 
attempt to help the situation. 

As far as the outside field is concerned, the New York 
Peace Society has been doing considerable work through 
women’s organizations, and has been enrolling a large 
list of people whose assistance may be of service in the 
days to come. ‘There has been considerable correspond- 
ence with reference to conferences and meetings in 
various towns and cities which may properly lead to the 
organization of peace societies. As a rule, the societies 
which have already been organized are not very ener- 
getic in developing the membership, and in one or two 
of the larger cities there seems to be considerable oppo- 
sition to the idea of forming a peace society. Some peo- 
ple think that the societies and clubs now in existence, 
which have occasional addresses on international peace, 
are sufficient. There is need at the present time of one 
or two people to do preliminary work, and even to assist 
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in speaking at conferences and meetings. The Rev. Ed- 
ward A. McMasters, of Saratoga, N. Y., has kindly of- 
fered to give a portion of his time to work about the 
State, and it is possible that others can be found who 
will assist in the same way. 

In regard to the organization of New Jersey, it is yet 
an open question whether to have a State society or to 
have local societies with those from the southern por- 
tion affiliated with the Pennsylvania Society and with 
those in the northern section, like Newark, associated 
with the New York Society. One thing is certain: that 
in these sections of the country, as elsewhere, there is, 
through the public press, a greater amount of propa- 
ganda than has ever been seen before. People are think- 
ing deeply, and it is hoped that the interest which they 
seem to feel may be capitalized in favor of more and 
better organization. 





The Peace Convention at Chattanooga. 
By James J. Hall. 


It seemed especially fitting that the American Peace 
Society’s work in the great State of Tennessee should 
begin in Chattanooga, and that a message of peace to 
all men should go forth from a city once in the throes 
of war, but now forging to the front with great indus- 
tries and happy homes. Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Ridge, and Chickamauga all testify to the death strug- 
gle of the war of ’61-65; but literally here in Chatta- 
nooga the sword is turned into the plowshare, for the 
chief industry is that of agricultural implements, and 
Chattanooga plows are known and used throughout the 
entire South. The city is aggressive and optimistic; 
her schools are among the best; her newspapers read by 
hundreds of thousands of readers, and her pulpits 
manned by able men. 

We spent no little time on former visits to arrange 
for a peace convention, and had much encouragement 
from the chamber of commerce, the churches, and the 
schools. Had it not been for the depressed condition 
_ now being felt very much in certain parts of the South 
owing to the European war, the backing of the business 
men would have been more pronounced. But we had a 
good convention. The ladies of the city did much in 
bringing together the schools at the educational rally. 
Commissioner Hon. H. Clay Evans presided at this 
meeting, and very helpful addresses were made by Ar- 
thur D. Call, of Washington, D. C., and W. D. Upshaw, 
editor of the Golden Age. Dr. George R. Stuart, of 
Knoxville, had a splendid audience on Friday night, 
the 23d, presided over by the mayor of the city. The 
address was on “The Peacemakers,” and was an earnest 
plea for peace from the education of a child to the gov- 
ernment of a nation. To him all war between nations 
is wrong, and the possible benefit of any war could be 
secured by peaceful methods, while the whole teaching 
of the New Testament condemns war. On Saturday 
afternoon James J. Hall gave an address on the lessons 
of the one hundred vears of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States. Sunday afternoon Dr. T. S. 
McCallie presided: some excellent music was furnished 
by a full chorus from St. Luke’s Church; a very able 
address was made by Mrs. Hyde, of Chattanooga, on the 
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pageantry of war; Arthur D. Call made the principal 
speech, in which he outlined in a very telling way what 
should be the attitude of the peace societies now while 
the nations across the seas are at war, and what are the 
demands upon us not only in the present, but for the 


world’s future. Prof. S. F. Weston followed, and ex- 
plained in an interesting manner the work of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted and a State 
organization effected. The convention was held in the 
large auditorium of the First Baptist Church, and we 
are under much obligation to the church, and especially 
the pastor, Dr. W. F. Powell, who aided us in every way 
possible. 

The ministers of the city deserve our hearty thanks 
for the splendid way they stood by us, and in their asso- 
ciation meeting the local expenses of the convention. 
This we believe is but the beginning of a great peace 
work throughout the State of ‘Tennessee. 

The following are the resolutions adopted : 


We believe that war as a measure of settling interna- 
tional disputes represents the ethics of a passing civilization. 

We view with unutterable sorrow the horrors spread daily 
before us by the nine nations now at war. 

We believe the end of this wasting scourge of madness 
and of slaughter—for end there will be—must mark the 
birth of a newer and a better age, of a social reconstruc- 
tion on the bases of needs and ideas rather than of selfish, 
unworthy ambitions and unreasoning force. 

But this new era will not come of itself. It must follow 
the steps of popular education in the direction of reason 
and justice, rather than of vanity and of force. It will 
necessarily mean the removal of race and religious an- 
tagonisms, the abolition of militarism with all its dangerous 
profits in war, and the establishment of all necessary ma- 
chinery for the codification of international law and the 
execution thereof. 

We commend our own Government for its high stand 
upon international matters—the repeal of the Panama Canal 
tolls act, and that in the name of national honor; the fine 
self-restraint in the presence of real aggravations in Mexi- 
ico; the twenty-eight treaties setting up as many commis- 
sions of inquiry, all in the interest of peace between our- 
selves and foreign nations, and the spirit of neutrality 
urged in behalf of a peaceful termination of the present 
war by our discerning statesman, the President of the 
United States. 

We believe in America more than ever; in the principle 
that righteous governments can exist only by the free con- 
sent of the governed, and that this doctrine is especially 
vital at this time for all nations, if they would close the 
present unholy strife with the dawn of a permanent inter- 
national peace. 

Therefore we have welcomed for Chattanooga such a con- 
ference as this, with its prospects of an effective Tennessee 
Peace Society. We wish well the American Peace Society, 
the Intercollegiate Peace Association, and every kindred 
agency interested in the new and better world order, for we 
still believe that the governments will yet beat their swords 
into plowshares:and learn war no more. 

Your committee further recommends that a Tennessee 
Peace Society be now formed, and those present this after- 
noon be considered as charter members, and we suggest 
Hon. A. W. Chambliss as president; Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Stuart, 
of Knoxville; Rev. Dr. James I. Vance, of Nashville; Hon. 
John R. Pepper, of Memphis, as vice-presidents, and Dr. 
J. J. Hall as secretary. 


Respectfully submitted, 


T. S. McCatuie, 
W. Loarine CLARK, 
Ira M. Boswe tt, 
E. L. GRACE, 
} Committee. 
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The Century of Anglo-American Peace.* 
By James L, Tryon. 


“Let us now praise famous men” (Ecclesiasticus 44:1). 


To speak of celebrating a century of peace while the 
greatest war in history is raging is characteristic of the 
optimism of the British and the American peoples. In 
days however dark they believe in the genuineness of 
their friendship with each other, and in the survival of 
their systems of government, which mean freedom for 
mankind. But if we persist in going on with the cele- 
bration, we shall doubtless have to modify some of the 
plans which its promoters originally hoped to carry out. 
We may have to come down to the bare essentials. We 
may be delayed. ‘The international situation may pre- 
vent the participation of friends whom we had hoped 
might join us. But, whatever may be the programme 
of exercises, we can dwell upon the blessings of peace 
and the advantages of settling international disputes by 
pacific instead of warlike means. We can point to the 
security of the unfortified border line of more than three 
thousand miles between the United States and Canada, 
to the arbitrations that have decided some of our most 
difficult controversies, and to that wise diplomacy which 
has changed warlike situations, whenever they have 
threatened, into conditions of continued peace. These 
instances afford valuable lessons to ourselves for the 
future and are a message of hope for the whole world 
of today. We can commemorate especially the services 
of men and women who have helped to keep our people 
on terms of lasting good will. ‘lo the peacemakers let 
there be tributes of praise. 

Who are some of the heroes of our hundred years of 
peace ? 

First of all, there are the signers of the Treaty of 
Ghent. And of these stands out pre-eminently Albert 
Gallatin; for to him probably, more than to any other 
man of that group of commissioners, is due the credit 
of bringing the negotiations of Ghent to a conclusion. 
Gallatin, with his conciliatory counsels, first brought 
his own colleagues into agreement, and then drew the 
British and American plenipotentiaries together upon 
common ground. As an old man, it was his proud 
satisfaction to say “I was ever a minister of peace,” and 
that he had given the last twenty years of his political 
life to preventing war between our two nations, and 
after the restoration of peace, to settling as many points 
of difference as was at the time practicable. Gallatin, 
though an American citizen, was born and educated a 
Swiss. He may weil stand for that type of men who, 
though not of British antecedents, have as ministers of 
the United States helped to keep the peace not only 
between our two countries, but among the other nations 
of the world. And let us not forget our friends in Bel- 
gium, the citizens of Ghent, who made a home for our 
commissioners and honored them with a notable ban- 
quet when they finished their work. We should remem- 
ber with gratitude the services of those neutrals who as 
arbitrators have adjudged questions between us, like 
those involved in the Alabama case, which we could not 
settle equitably for ourselves. 





*An address delivered at St. Margaret’s, Westminster 
Abbey, Sunday, September 6, by Dr. Tryon, Director of the 
New England Department of the American Peace Society. 
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But of British and American names distinctly there 
should be special recognition. Webster and Ashburton 
should be worthily remembered. Great patriots of their 
day, great, not because each was loyal to his own coun- 
try in the conventional way in which all lovers of their 
own land are expected to be true to it; but because each 
studied his country’s good in doing justice to the other’s 
interests—these men are to be numbered among our 
immortals. An exhaustive correspondence, official in- 
terviews, even the arbitration of a friendly sovereign 
(the King of Holland) had failed in an endeavor to de- 
termine the true northeastern boundary between the 
United States and Canada; and the controversy over it 
was complicated with other exasperating disputes, some 
of them concerning our border, others relating to the 
release of slaves, and still others to the rights of search- 
ing vessels on the high seas in times of peace. Military 
credits were voted, troops were placed under arms, our 
countries were on the verge of war, when Webster and 
Ashburton were selected by their governments to make 
a peaceful settlement by treaty. Not as champions of 
old, fighting a duel upon the chance issues of which the 
fate of nations depended, but as the ambassadors of jus- 
tice and reason, these men acted together to remove the 
obstacles to our peace. See them there in Washington, 
in the last years of their splendid lives, the renowned 
orator and the public-spirited banker, laboring day after 
day to bring harmony out of the disheartening chaos 
which then prevailed. Knowing that men are tempted 
to stand by their opinions when once they are put into 
writing, and to prolong their arguments, these commis- 
sioners resolve to keep no written protocol of their daily 
proceedings. It testifies to the unselfish purpose of 
Lord Ashburton, as shown in one of his own letters, 
that during a public service of thirty-five years in Par- 
liament, his principal aim had been to impress on others 
the necessity of, and to promote himself, peace and har- 
mony between our countries; and that, although the 
prevailing good sense of both prevented his entertaining 
any serious apprehensions on the subject, he was one of 
those who had always watched with anxiety any threat- 
ening circumstances, any clouds which however small 
might, through the neglect of some, or the malevolence 
of others, end in a storm, the disastrous consequences of 
which defy exaggeration. Such was the language, such 
the spirit of this statesman, who, it is regrettable to say, 
had to face criticisms in Parliament for his concessions. 
Webster, acting in a liberal manner for the Federal 
Government, was also criticised by opponents in the 
Senate. Thus the orator, who was the son of a Revolu- 
tionary captain, and whose speeches supplied his coun- 
trymen with their watchwords of patriotism, exempli- 
fied in his own conduct those pacific sentiments of his 
Bunker Hill oration in which he said, “Let it not be 
supposed that our object is to perpetuate national hos- 
tility, or even to cherish a mere military spirit. It is 
higher, nobler. We consecrate our work to the spirit of 
national independence, and we wish that the light of 
peace may rest upon it forever.” 

Two other high-minded men who, at a critical mo- 
ment, helped to save our countries from war with each 
other were Prince Albert, the Prince Consort, and Wil- 
liam H. Seward. Their service was in the Trent affair. 
What was that case? To most of us it is a mere para- 
graph in our text-books of history; but it was the most 
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perilous of all the misunderstandings that have occurred 
between our two countries. It also illustrates at once 
that good sense of our two peoples upon which Lord 
Ashburton rightly relied in moments when he might 
have felt apprehension, and those extraordinary con- 
trasts in national feeling which among even the most 
neighborly nations come with startling surprise. It 
happened in less than a year after our two governments 
had exchanged appreciative messages over the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to America. 

It was November, 1861. North and South were in 
the midst of their dreadful civil war. Captain Wilkes, 
an Antarctic hero and zealous Federal officer, acting 
from patriotic motives, but on his own responsibility, 
had taken from the British Colonial steamer 7’rent two 
distinguished commissioners of the Confederate govern- 
ment, Mr. Mason and Mr. Slidell, together with their 
secretaries, who were sent to secure for their cause the 
support of England and France. ‘The T'rent was, of 
course, a neutral vessel. It was- plying between neutral 
ports. It carried no contraband. It was not chartered 
by the Confederacy. On board were no Confederate 
army or navy officers or soldiers. The gentlemen who 
were arrested were civilians. But at first sight these 
facts were overlooked, as was the resemblance of the 
case to instances that occurred before the War of 1812, 
when the United States complained of the violations of 
American ships by Great Britain. Many American 
lawyers and even judges therefore declared that the 
United States officer was within his rights. A storm 
of delirious joy swept over the Northern States upon the 
receipt of the news of the captures, which was followed 
by a resolution of Congress and a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy approving the action of Captain 
Wilkes. ‘These signs of approval were in part due to a 
suspicion that british sympathies were with the South, 
and in part to a feeling that the seizure of the men was 
equivalent to a Federal victory. But what was the atti- 
tude of the public mind in England? An equally tem- 
pestuous period of excitement followed there, where it 
was felt that the British flag had been insulted and the 
neutral rights of Great Britain transgressed. The in- 
dignant cry went from lip to lip, “Bear tiis, bear all!” 
Extensive preparations for war began. ‘Troops were 
shipped to Canada to enforce, if necessary, the demands 
of the British government, which did not deem it wise 
to appear to be afraid of the United States. 

Then came the far-sighted action of Prince Albert. 
It will be remembered that he was not only the devoted 
husband of the Queen, but one of her most trusted 
counsellors. He examined the somewhat peremptory 
dispatch which the British government had prepared to 
send to the United States. His mind was impressed 
with the warlike nature of the crisis, and perhaps also 
with the horror of shedding more fraternal blood than 
was already being poured out in our then divided but 
now happily united country. He suggested in a letter 
which he prepared for the Queen the intimation of a 
belief in the good intentions of the United States Gov- 
ernment ; that she would have liked to see an expression 
of a hope that the Federal naval officer had acted with- 
out authority, but that if he had acted with it he must 
have misapprehended his instructions, and that it was 
believed that after due consideration the United States 
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would spontaneously surrender the prisoners and make 
a suitable apology for the breach of international law 
that had been committed. 

We can see now the gracious Prince, on the last work- 
ing morning of his life, an invalid, scarcely able to hold 
his pen, writing his kindly comment on the draft and 
submitting it to the Queen for her approval. Queen 
Victoria, always a friend of the American people, makes 
a few slight changes in the text before it is sent to the 
government. The ideas which are contained in the 
draft are accepted in the right spirit by Lord Pal- 
merston, the Prime Minister, and incorporated in a new 
dispatch which is prepared by Lord Russell, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. The dispatch is delivered in 
Washington by Lord Lyons, the British Minister there, 
whose forbearance up to that time has saved trouble, 
and whose courtesy now smooths the way for Mr. Sew- 
ard, the American Secretary of State. President Lin- 
coln and his Cabinet meet, and the case is laid before 
them. ‘The President is a true lover of peace. Up to 
this time he has been publicly non-committal, but he is 
one of a few Federal leaders who think that a mistake 
has been made. The decision is reached that in accord- 
ance with long-established American views on the points 
of law raised the captives should be surrendered. 

But the danger of conflict is not over yet. The sen- 
sitive feelings of the people of the North have to be 
considered in the official reply. Then Secretary Sew- 
ard, at whose call to rise in defense of national lronor 
they would have undertaken a new war, frames an 
answer which, because of its magnanimity and tactful- 
ness, satisfies both parties to the controversy, and places 
him among the greatest peace-making diplomatists in 
our time. The Confederate commissioners are surren- 
dered and there is no war between our two countries. 

In these days when Christianity seeks more than ever 
to emphasize the good side of life rather than the evil, 
and when we should put a premium on wisely directed 
efforts for international conciliation, it is interesting to 
recall an incident with which the 7’rent affair finally 
closed. A contingent of British soldiers which was 
destined for Canada, where it was expected to support 
the diplomatic contention of the home government, ar- 
rived on the American side of the Atlantic. It was 
winter. Access to Canada through the proper seaport 
was impracticable because of frozen harbors. “Might 
these troops pass through the territory of the United 
States?” was asked of the American Secretary of State. 
Permission at once came from Mr. Seward for the land- 
ing and transporting to Canada or elsewhere of troops, 
stores, and munitions of any kind without exception or 
reservation! Here is a bright burst of international 
sunshine after a cloudy day. ‘T'wo nations that are so 
self-disciplined as ours have proved themselves to be, 
and that can treat each other with the patience shown 
by them in the T’rené affair, should never in the future 
even think of threatening each other with war, nor ever 
expect to forgive themselves if, laying aside their good 
nature and their good sense, they should come to a clash 
of arms. 

As for the humane Prince, he never lived to learn of 
the good results of his intervention in the official corre- 
spondence of our two nations. His modest but benefi- 
cent life, shortened by his devotion to his Queen and 
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country, closed before the terms of the British note had 
been complied with. But the poet Tennyson, speaking 
for us in his “Idylls of the King,” says: 

“Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 


The shadow of his loss drew like eclipse, 
Darkening the world.” 


And then, after paying tribute to the self-effacement 
of the Prince, the poet asks: 


“For where is he 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstained, than his? 
Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Ilope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor— 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro’ all times, ALBERT THE Goop.” 


These are types of men who have helped to keep peace 
among our people; but great as they are, they are types 
only. The unbiased judgment of Joshua Bates, a citi- 
zen of the United States, residing in England and act- 
ing as umpire in the settlement of financial claims be- 
tween our countries, the insistence of Mr. Gladstone 
and Hamilton Fish upon the Geneva Arbitration, the 
initial steps taken by Sir John Rose to make a settle- 
ment by arbitration possible, the courage of Premier 
Sir John A. Macdonald in representing what he be- 
lieved to be the best interests of Canada in making the 
Treaty of Washington, the impartiality of Charles 
Francis Adams, staunch citizen of one of the litigating 
countries, impartial judge of both, together with the 
unimpeachable honor of the British government in pay- 
ing the award of $15,500,000 in damages for the Ala- 
bama claims, deserve from us all grateful recognition. 

Nor should we fail to record with gratitude the mod- 
eration of Lord Salisbury when, in responding to the 
demands of President Cleveland at the time of the dis- 
pute over the Venezuelan boundary, he decided for arbi- 
tration instead of proposing war. We should acknowl- 
edge in appropriate ways the debt we owe for our cen- 
tury of peace to all the sovereigns of Great Britain and 
their friendly disposed Ministers, to our Presidents, to 
the Governors General and Ministers of Canada, with 
which the people of the United States are in closer rela- 
tions than with any other of the British Dominions, 
and to the Ambassadors of both our countries. Time 
forbids mention of the various classes of men who, 
though not in official position, have strengthened the 
ties of good feeling between the United States and 
Great Britain; but it would be a worthy piece of work 
for some lover of our two lands to make up this record. 
There was George Peabody, the American business man, 
resident in London, friend of the poor, patron of edu- 
cation, benefactor of both countries, whose body, after 
it had rested in Westminster Abbey, was sent home with 
royal honors in a British warship; and there was George 
W. Childs, hospitable friend of British visitors in Amer- 
ica, who gave the memorial fountain at Stratford-on- 
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Avon and memorials to our common authors in West- 
minster Abbey, St. Margaret’s, and elsewhere. ‘The 
American debt to British authors for our international 
friendship can never be repaid. ‘To Dickens and Thack- 
eray we look back with fond admiration. They are 
favorite writers who have helped to unite in literary 
sympathy the English-speaking world. Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Arnold, though at times critical, have ena- 
bled each nation to understand the other. Scott, 
Browning, and Tennyson are loved in America as in 
Great Britain. ‘The songs of Moore and Burns, of the 
Irish and Scotch poets, are the songs of America as of 
the whole British Empire. The British people have 
shown by memorials in Westminster Abbey their regard 
for Longfellow and Lowell. But we ought by united 
effort to honor in permanent form somewhere the name 
of Washington Irving. He, through his “Sketch- 
Book,” “Crayon,” and “Bracebridge Hall,” did, almost 
a century ago, a work in building up fraternal feeling, 
like that which we hope to cultivate by this celebration 
today. He portrayed to Americans beautiful pictures 
of English country life, with which by long residence 
he was familiar. He helped to give an enduring charm 
to Stratford-on-Avon, to Abbotsford and Newstead Ab- 
bey. He put before us our classic picture of West- 
minster Abbey. He helped to make Americans of 
British descent, who had been estranged by the War of 
1812, look back to Great Britain as to their old home; 
and we shall never know how powerful have been his 
writings in making three generations of Americans, de- 
rived from all nationalities, feel their kinship with the 
British race. If ever there should be another place for 
the recognition of an American in yonder Abbey, which 
is sacred alike to America as to England, it might well 
be made for Washington Irving, first man of letters to 
lay the foundation of our hundred years of peace. 

The British and the American peoples, their friend- 
ship made possible at the outset by ties of blood, by a 
common language and literature, by like systems of 
law, by the same conceptions of freedom, the govern- 
ment of each, though differing in form, being essen- 
tially a democracy, neither nation having ambitious de- 
signs upon the other, and yet bound together by no 
other alliance than what John Hay has aptly called “a 
partnership in the beneficent work of the world ;” peo- 
ples with a record for pacific settlements between them- 
selves which has borne the test of controversies for a 
hundred years,—may their friendship, with its saving 
message to civilization, be preserved, strengthened, and 
hallowed throughout centuries of peace to come! 





A Pacifist View. 
By Senator Henri La Fontaine.* 


In the recent striking speeches of prominent English- 
men reference has been made again and again to a Eu- 
rope of tomorrow, to a Europe pacified, and all the 
speakers have been at one in proclaiming that respect 





* Senator La Fontaine, Belgian senator, president of the 
International Peace Union and recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1913, is now in London, an exile from his Brussels 
home. This article was contributed by him to the October 
issue of Concord, the journal of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of London. 
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for law and its triumph over brute force will mark the 
new era. Perhaps I may be permitted to point out that 
the stake involved in this frightful war, which imposes 
such cruel and ruinous sacrifices upon the nations en- 
gaged in it, is quite other than one of remodeling, 
upon new lines, Huropean law alone. It consists im 
reality of the introduction into the relations between all 
peoples of the new principle of an obligatory respect for 
law. The struggle now taking place leads to the break- 
ing forever of the domination of one people over all the 
other peoples. The mad political aims of the Alexan- 
ders, the Caesars, the Tamerlanes, the Charlemagnes, 
and the Napoleons did but end in miserable failure, 
and it is not William II, a potentate without genius, 
who will be able to realize what his illustrious prede- 
cessors attempted in vain. On this occasion, humanity, 
wakened from the hypnotic sleep into which the malev- 
olence of avaricious or megalomaniac governments have 
plunged it for centuries, will know how to build up the 
new world. Novus nascitur ordo! 

It is this prevision, this anticipation, which should 
serve as the peroration of every speech pronounced 
henceforward in the free countries. It should be the 
master thought dominating all the acts and words of 
those who have, in these hours of pain and suffering, 
the responsibility of power. 

Such a political activity must find its expression in 
winged words which will impress themselves upon the 
mentality of the masses. To the haughty Germanic 
dictum, “Deutschland iiber alles,” must be opposed the 
axiom, “Menschheit iiber alles.” And the proud device, 
“Britannia rules the waves,” must give place to “Man- 
kind rules the waves.” The floating cities which boast. 
with reason, of having drawn the peoples nearer to- 
gether and prepared the humanity of tomorrow, are due 
to the untiring labor of the minds of thousands of.-all 
nations. 

From our national songs, also, the words of hate and 
ill-will should disappear. It is not true, as the Mar- 
seillaise says, that in war the impure blood of the ehemy 
waters the furrows. It is the generous and valiant 
blood, the vivifying red blood of the entire European 
youth which is at this moment fertilizing the soil of 
Belgium, Poland, and France, and which tomorrow will 
fertilize the fields of Germany. For the happiness and 
joy of future generations the noble verses of Lamartine 
must replace the boastful and murderous words which, 
in a tragic hour of invasion and revolt, inspired Le- 
conte de Isle. 

What is wanted is to make of all countries, without 
suppression and without oppression, a single country, 
the country of all humanity, just as out of the old an- 
tagonistic and hostile provinces have arisen the modern 
nations. Mr. Lloyd George in his last speech expressed 
this truth, perhaps unintentionally, when he said, “A 
new Europe, a new world.” But he passed at once to 
exalt a new English patriotism, and none of his words 
gave expression to the patriotism of humanity. 

The new order—the world order—cannot come to life 
except by the co-operation, rather than the competition, 
of nations. The mentality of the politicians of our 
different countries has not, mavbe, yet reached to this 
necessary conception. It is daring, perhaps, on my 
part to suggest it to them, but it is for me at once a na- 
tional and an international duty, and I am certain that 
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in so doing I am serving both my country and human- 
ity. And I dream of an artist, writer, and musician in 
one, who, in an hour of high inspiration, will give the 
world the poem and the melody of sovereign and fra- 
ternal beauty which tomorrow all the peoples may sing 
together, from Germany repentant to liberated Poland, 
Finland, Hungary, Bohemia, and to—Prussia. 


—-—7o - - 


Let There Be Peace. 
By Louise R. Waite. 


When chaos reigned, and all unformed was man, 

The great creative Fatherhood of God 

Proclaimed in mighty tones, “Let there be Light!” 

And in that Light creation did appear. 

Today a mental chaos doth prevail. 

Man seeks as savage beast with brutal power 

To kill and to destroy his brother man. 

Hark! Hark! another voice must yet be heard 

Above the chaos of earth's battlefields, 

Above the wild delirium of war. 

E’en through the heart of woman now it speaks 

And shall be heard—the Mother voice Divine! 

She who hath borne in hours of pain and death 

Strong, manly sons, only to give them up, 

To see them slain before her very eyes, 

Amid the din of battle and its roar, 

Its useless sacrifice of all she holds most dear 

To avarice, the hellish greed of man, 

Her voice doth cry, and nations now must hear. 

“Let war forever cease”! The voice that said 

“Let there be Light”! hath rent again the veil 

Of darkest night, and cries, “Let there be Peace’! 

In mighty tones above earth’s bloodstained sod, 

High, clear, now speaks that Mother voice of God. 
Cuicaco, September 14, 1914. 


-e- 


Phases of the Great European Conflict.* 


By Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 


Paris, September 3, 1914. 

‘ May you never witness such calamities as have 
fallen upon Kurope! The visions of horror, which for- 
merly we evoked in order to terrify the world and to try 
to conjure them away, are now surpassed, and we are 
only at the commencement of the war! The trains, 
thronged with youth and enthusiasm, which I saw 
leave, are now returning crowded with the wounded. 
They have filled all the hospitals, the barracks which 
had been left empty, the lyceums, and the schools 
throughout France. In but a few days they have ar- 
rived everywhere in the south, the west, and the center 
of the country. At La Fléche alone we have five im- 
provised hospitals with 1,200 beds. The worst 
of all (I have always said it, but it is even worse than I 
had thought )—the worst is that each of the combatants, 
for the most part incapable of cruelty under ordinary 
conditions, is now devoted to the horrible work of hatred 
and of reprisal. All the results which may 
follow this war could well have been obtained in peace 





* The letters from which these extracts are taken were 
written to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and printed with his 
permission in the New York Times, 
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by a general effort of good will. On the other hand, 
the legacy of the war will be endless rancor, hatred, 
reprisal, and savagery. When it shall be understood 
that, in spite of governments and parliaments, the war 
has been, in large part, excited by maneuvers of an in- 
ternational band of the dealers in military supplies and 
by their all-powerful newspapers; when it shall be thor- 
oughly comprehended that these dealers and these news- 
papers have played with rumors of war as with a scare- 
crow for the purpose of keeping up a general condition 
of disquiet favorable to their sinister operations, then, 
too late, alas! there will be a revulsion of public opinion 
to sustain finally those men, like our friends, who have 
urged arbitration rather than war and conciliation 
rather than arbitration. 

: More than ever our motto, “Pro patria per 
orbis concordiam,” will be that of every good patriot 
who wishes to develop the internal prosperity of his 


country through friendly foreign relations. . . . 
. . . Above all, beware of offering aid to Europe 


in a spirit of opportunism rather than of high prin- 
ciple. Especially do not try to take advantage of 
some circumstances in order to urge a lame and ephem- 
eral peace. Public opinion will be bitterly divided if 
the war is brought to an end merely by lassitude and a 
desire for comfort. Public opinion will accept only a 
peace inspired with high ideals, without needless humil- 
iation for the conquered, and equally without sacrifice 
of any principles which have brought together the anti- 
German coalition. 

The war itself, however atrocious it has been and 
still may be, will have been only a commencement—the 
beginning of continual wars into which the new world 
will be drawn—if we do not leave the desire of life and 
the means of living to Germany, conquered but still 
alive. It is possible to conquer and to exterminate 
armies ; but it is not possible to exterminate a nation of 
70,000,000 people. It will then be necessary to make 
a place for Germany which will permit the exercise of 
her fecund activity in the struggle of universal compe- 
tition. If we yield to the temptation to make an end 
of German competition, we shall neither end the com- 
petition nor shall we end war. 

For years I have repeated this to our English friends 
who were intoxicated with the theories of Chamberlain. 
I see without surprise, but with sorrow, that serious 
journals of London and Paris spread before the eyes of 
their readers the absurd idea that this war will kill Ger- 
man foreign commerce, while the English and French 
production will be enriched without a rival, and conse- 
quently without effort. Place should be made for Ger- 
many from Berlin to Vienna in the organization of a 
general European confederation which will give full 
satisfaction to Italy at Trieste, will install the Turkish 
government in Asia, will bring about an agreement be- 
tween the Christian Balkan States, and give the free 
disposal of their destinies to Poland, Denmark, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Alsace-Lorraine. 

In this manner the worst problems on which the gen- 
eral peace depends would be solved, and with these prob- 
lems that of armaments, which it would no longer be 
dangerous nor humiliating to reduce if the general re- 
duction, extending even to Japan and seconded by all 
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the republics of the New World, were agreed to by all. 
Certainly such an agreement would be difficult to de- 
velop; it would terrify the diplomats, but outside of 
such an agreement I see in perspective nothing but per- 
petual war, internal revolution, and general ruin. 


Paris, September 18, 1914. 

; In the cuttings from the American papers 
which you have sent me I have read with great dis- 
quietude an article which says that, after all, the United 
States “will be the beneficiary of the European war.” 
This article claims that the United States may profit 
very easily by this war to take away from Germany her 
commerce in the three Americas, ete. It is a danger- 
ous form of reasoning, which, however, is not new. . 
The truth is that the Americans evidently gain in the 
war, but they lose more. Europe is something else to 
them than a market over which to dispute; she is a res- 
ervoir of experiences, good and bad, but of experiences 
which you cannot do without. ‘To wish for the contin- 
uation of the war in Europe, or even to take sides with 
it as a sort of half evil, is.for the Americans a crime, 
a sort of suicide; that would be to applaud the destruc- 
tion of models which civilization seems to have collected 
for your edification and for your development. Later 
the United States can do without many of these lessons 
which she learns from Europe; but she will always have 
need of the inspiration of the masterpieces of our civil- 
ization. It is only a barbarous reasoning which allows 
one to see in the European war profit for the United 
States; it is a loss, a mourning, a shame for the whole 
world, and particularly for the free countries which are 
the guides of other peoples and which can only fulfill 
their mission in times of peace. ‘ 

I have often heard the profits of war discussed. The 
undertakers of impressive funeral services can also con- 
gratulate themselves over catastrophes. <A _ railroad 
accident which puts an entire country in mourning can 
enrich them. The most murderous battles bring profit 
in the final reckoning to somebody, if it is only to the 
jackals and the crows; but it is the whole of a country, 
and for the United States it is the whole world, which 
must be considered, and the more the whole world pros- 
pers the more will the United States find friends, col- 
laborators, and clients. The more the world is troubled, 
on the contrary, the more commerce and general activi- 
ties will suffer from it, without mention of the develop- 
ment of instruction and of the progress of human 
thought, which will be paralyzed. 





* 


Love of Enemies. 
(Translated from Voelkerfriede.) 


“Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies.” (Matthew V: 438-44.) 





It often seems as if this word of our Lord had today 
lost its significance. It is a sad fact that even among 
those who bear Christ’s name, and who know that His 
chief command was, “Love one another,” we find far 
more hatred of enemies than love of neighbors. 

May Jesus be supposed to have conceived the precept 
to love one’s enemies in so narrow a sense that he meant 
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thereby only the enemies that we meet in private life in 
our daily intercourse with men? I believe that we must 
also apply the command to national life, if we rightly 
comprehend the Christ spirit. Even if it were not pos- 
sible now for Christians to cherish love and good will 
for the enemies who are afflicting us so sorely, we must 
in the name of Christianity and humanity protest 
against the systematic breeding of hate against the 
enemy. ‘To hate is never Christlike, and it is revolting 
to see in papers that call themselves “Christian” or 
“moral” the hatred which we Germans are now forced 
to have against England termed a “holy hatred.” : 

But can war and Christianity in general be joined to- 
gether? Are they not rather two antitheses, than which 
no sharper can be conceived? The church has occupied 
itself too little with this question. It has accepted 
war as a law of nature, or, as the S/uttgarter Ev. Ge- 
meindeblatt of August 30 states it, “a part of the divine 
world order.” This journal continues: “We know that, 
as all things come from God, so also does war.” 

Would God, who is everlasting love, require His chil- 
dren on opposing sides to butcher one another thus 
horribly? This cannot be the will of the righteous 
Father in heaven. It is rather the will of man which 
is responsible for the bringing on or the preventing of 
war. If all who believe in the progress of humanity 
would rise, and in the name of love and humanity pro- 
test against such a barbarity as war in the twentieth 
century, then it would of itself become impossible, and 
much blood and many tears be spared. 

What would Christ say, if He came today to a battle- 
field, and saw the nameless woe? I think he would 
pronounce His “woe,” and weep as He once wept over 
Jerusalem. He wished to bring the kingdom of God 
on earth, and He has given men the lofty task of work- 
ing for the coming of this kingdom—but men have 
made this earth a hell! O mankind, when will you re- 
member your divine nature ? 

We hope, however, in spite of everything, that when 
the horror of the war is past, the eyes of the nations 
will be opened, and that they will then say to them- 
selves: “We are not here to hate, but to love one an- 
other.” Hate must disappear, and reconciliation of the 
peoples be brought about. We beseech all those who 
today already recognize this truth to labor with us for 
the high blessing of international peace. It is a hard 
conflict, but those who enter it have the joyful con- 
sciousness that their warfare is not in vain—that their 
children or their children’s children may perhaps one 
day reap the harvest. 

Through night to light! Through conflict to vic- 
today !—G. U. in Voelkerfriede. 





‘In the Vanguard.’’ 
A Pray Apout a “HERO OF THE DURABLE.” 
By Rev. Tertius Van Dyke. 


In the Academy of Music, presented to the citizens of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, by Edward H. R. Lyman, 
the Northampton Players opened their third season on 
the 12th of October, with Katrina Trask’s “In the 
Vanguard.” 

The house was full and the audience enthusiastic 
over the first public performance of this peace play. 
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When the curtain fell President Burton, of Smith Col- 
lege, came on the stage and expressed the thanks of the 
audience to Mrs. Trask for “the beauty and depth of 
her message.” 

Mrs. Trask is the avowed protagonist of peace and 
the equally determined enemy of war. But she does not 
simply praise and denounce. She introduces various 
characters to represent varying opinions, and one by one 
she disposes of the arguments in favor of war. Finally 
the reasonableness of peace alone is left triumphant. 
War sheared of its splendor lies illogical, hideous in all 
its naked reality. 

The basis of the play which leads one to this sane, 
reasonable conviction, is simple. 

Elsa and Philip Gordon, the hero and heroine, are 
lovers. War has been declared against a neighboring 
nation, and the little village in which the first scene of 
the play is laid is all agog with the excitement of troops 
preparing to leave. Philip has not volunteered, but is 
to enter on his career as a lawyer. Elsa is sad because 
she longs for “a man of valor, a doer of deeds, a hero.” 

Then her surprise comes. Philip enlists. In com- 
mon with the other men, he feels the call of this right- 
eous war. 

Mrs. Trask presents to us three scenes in that war. 

The first is a house in the enemy’s country where 
Philip and other officers are stationed. A room once 
dainty and beautiful is disclosed in confusion. The 
officers are playing cards, and shout for beer. The 
daughter of the house, whose mother lies dying up- 
stairs, enters, trembling, to serve them. One of the 
soldiers will have a kiss. There is a scuffle, and Philip 
stands over the soldier. The prostrate man protests: 
“T was only taking the rights of war.” Over Philip 
sweeps a wave of indignation and fierce revulsion, and 
he denounces in bitter terms “the rights” of brute 
force. 

In the second scene of the war the heart of Philip is 
broken by the ghastly inconsistencies of fighting. It is 
no sentimental outburst. It is a conviction that domi- 
nates the whole man. Philip spends the night on the 
edge of the battlefield with a dying soldier of the 
enemy. There his eves are opened to see beyond the 
pomp and splendor of war into the eternal verities be- 
yond. Philip sees himself a plain murderer slaying by 
avowed intent. If the unity of the army be true, says 
the dying enemy, each soldier is responsible for its acts. 
“T spent the whole night once,” he sobs, “trying to save 
a poor wretch for his family; and yet I have blown to 
bits ninety-five thousand of my fellow-men—and never 
thought about it!” “Tf you and I each hon- 
estly thought we were morally right, then it was a 
matter for arbitration,.not for murder.” In that awful 
vigil Philip is changed. The enemy dies at early dawn 
with the words “universal brotherhood” upon his lips, 
and Philip returns to camp to refuse his commission as 
captain and to leave the war at the end of his term of 
enlistment. 

The third scene of the war shows us Philip before his 
general. He refuses promotion and resigns his com- 
mission. Amidst the taunts of his fellow-officers he 
stands immovable. 

When he returns home, the very boys in the street 
deride him. The rector is formal and cold. His father 
and mother do not even wish to understand. One man 
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in all the village comprehends. Mr. Greart, the bene- 
factor of the village, does not believe in war “for any 
reason whatsoever.” From him alone Philip receives 
kindness. It is he that gives him the immortal title: 
“Hero of the Durable.” Elsa, too, hails him as her hero 
in the vanguard leading on to a new world of peaceful 
conquest. Together they face the future undaunted, in- 
spired by the beauty of the vision of peace before them. 

Among the many felicities of expression that we may 
expect from the author of “King Arthur’s Jewel” there 
is at least one phrase that deserves to live in our thought 
and speech—“Hero of the Durable.” It is the keynote 
of the play. Mrs. Trask has no more sympathy for the 
mollycoddle than the high-spirited Elsa. She would 
turn the heroic qualities that men undoubtedly show in 
war to higher ends. She does not fear for the loss of 
the “manly virtues.” 

It is interesting that Mrs. Trask does not seek to de- 
nounce war because of its inevitable sufferings. She 
goes back of that. She pictures the terrible irony of the 
attempt to perform a wicked deed in a righteous man- 
ner. She shows us the bitter inconsistency of the pray- 
ers of rival nations ascending to the same God. She 
tells us of the folly of wounding men and then trying 
to heal them. She holds up to our derision the paradox 
of “civilized war.” 

She points out the awful guilt of those literalists who 
will quote the words of Christ, “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword,” as a justification of war. “Why 
can’t we use the same common sense in interpreting the 
words of Christ that we do in interpreting the words 
of any other writer or teacher?” 

Why don’t you preach a logical God? she demands 
of the ministers. How can God be a God of battles 
and also a God of peace? The somewhat pompous rec- 
tor of the play waives the question. “Faith,” says he, 
“is higher than logic.” Quick comes the reply: “I grant 
you that—as much higher as the arch springing from 
the pavement is higher than the foundation ; but it must 
be a faith founded on logic.” We cannot solve diffi- 
culties by dodging them. Faith surpasses reason, but 
it cannot contradict it. Men may not see a vision as 
Philip did in the night on the battlefield, or hear a voice 
of prophecy as Elsa did at night in her troubled sleep. 
“All they have to do is to think to the root of the mat- 
ter.” From every point of view war is unthinkably 
wicked. 

The truths that Mrs. Trask sets forth in this play 
with humor and irony and dramatic force are truths 
destined to prevail in the march of civilization. The 
idea of the essential unity of the world is taking hold 
of men everywhere. Old prophecies are coming to pass. 
Mrs. Trask is no thoughtless pleader for peace. She 
has a great convietion, and she writes with the courage 
of that conviction. 

It is pleasant to recall that last July, at the unveiling 
of the memorial fountain to Mr. Spencer Trask in 
Congress Park, Saratoga, Governor Glynn spoke of Mr. 
Trask as “one of the captains of peace to whom this 
nation owes its industrial supremacy.” “In the van- 
guard” of those constructive forces for peace belongs 
Mrs. Trask, saying, with the voice of prophecy and 
poetry: “The Heroes of the Durable” shall triumph. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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The Peace Movement and Social Reform. 
By George W. Nasmyth. 


Are you working for better educational facilities, for 
parks, playgrounds, libraries, colleges, and universities ? 
All these things require funds, and the demands of the 
war system are more insistent than yours. 

Are you at work upon the problem of rural life and 
the congestion of the cities? The burden of high in- 
terest rates, caused by the destruction of wealth in the 
war system, bears most heavily upon the farmer, holds 
back the development of country life, and sends mil- 
lions of farmers’ sons to the great cities.. 

Are you interested in old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, mothers’ pensions, the war against 
tuberculosis, high infant mortality? Militarism and 
war blunt the finer instincts of the social conscience and 
strengthen all the forces of reaction. 

Are you giving your time and energy to the desperate 
struggle against alcohol, the social evil, preventing dis- 
ease, vice, and destitution? And are you sometimes 
discouraged by the indifference of men? ‘The prepara- 
tion for war and the preoccupation of the minds of men 
with the artificial enemies which false ideas have cre- 
ated, leaves no time or energy for the struggle against 
the real enemies of the human race. 

Are you working for woman suffrage, and do you 
meet the argument that society is founded upon force ? 
You will have to join forces with the peace movement 
to overthrow the great heresy and to demonstrate that 
society is founded upon cooperation and the division of 
labor. 

Are you working for better relations between capital 
and labor? While the philosophy of force is writ large 
in international relations, you cannot hope that the in- 
dustrial war will cease. 

Are you working for the principles of Socialism? As 
long as destructive competition is the rule between na- 
tions you cannot hope to establish the co-operative com- 
monwealth on secure foundations. 

Are you interested in the abolition of child labor, 
disease-breeding tenements, and slums? Militarism, 
with its cold-blooded sacrifice of human lives by the 
hundred thousands, is in direct opposition to the idea 
of the infinite value of a human soul, which is the basis 
of the social conscience. 

Are you interested in charities and the relief of dis- 
tress? The war system drags the world into misery 
more rapidly than all your efforts can lift it out. The 
peace movement is preventive charity. 

Are you working for the establishment of the king- 
dom of heaven upon earth? Then add your forces to 
the peace movement as the first practical step toward 
social reconstruction. 





A German Woman’s Appeal. 
By Frida Perlen. 





The Women’s League of the German Peace Society 
at its first meeting in June of this year received a won- 
derful letter from Bertha von Suttner. She wrote that 
it afforded her the greatest happiness and satisfaction 
to have organized such a league. “I greet you and con- 


gratulate you, honored fellow-combatants—for such 




















must you show yourselves to be. It is not an easy task 
to work for pacifist ideals.” The noble Baroness is 
gone; she was not to live to behold the breaking out of 
this world conflagration. Scarcely was she taken away 
when Europe burst into flames! 

Never has an organization at the beginning of its 
career had greater tasks or greater duties to fulfill than 
has ours. It now concerns us to prove that we are 
worthy to enter upon the inheritance of a Bertha von 
Suttner—we wives, we mothers of Europe are called to 
this. We must and we can take up the work of making 
this truly the last European war, and of seeing to it that 
this present conflict shal! soon cease. We -hear today 
only expressions of national sentiment, which, however 
great and beautiful they are, do not dry the tears which 
the mothers and wives of Europe must shed. 

We, who are neither small-minded nor cowardly—for 
today it requires very great courage to oppose the pre- 
vailing opinion and to follow one’s own conscience—we 
exclaim, “Peace, and once again, Peace.” 

In very truth, you women have the power to be the 
promoters of civilization—you have the power to work 
again for the civilization which is today being trampled 
under foot. Never was the fundamental idea of an or- 
ganization more mighty and powerful than that of the 
peace movement. Yet one more task you can fulfill: 
do not let spring up in your hearts or in the hearts of 





nations are now cherishing toward each other, but act 
as mediators, wherever you can, for this is indeed a 
work of civilization. When this war is ended (and may 
it come to an end as speedily as possible), then the bel- 
ligerent nations will need one another for their com- 
merce, their industries, and they will also need one an- 
other for the interchange of arts and science, which are 
truly international. What will be the outcome if we 
let hatred continue to increase? If we think of inter- 
national medical congresses, which bless and enrich all 
mankind, we also remember the other international con- 
ferences in the interests of science and learning. If we 
erect barriers around our countries, if we do not share 
with each other our intellectual and spiritual posses- 
sions, we shall become mutually poorer in spirit. 

Therefore, women, do not enkindle hatred, but advo- 
cate reconciliation. Above national consciousness is 
humanity! 

Therefore, as women, show your maturity of judg- 
ment; show that you have the right and the duty to ery 
to vour countries, “War against War”! 

Weep no longer in your chambers, but demand your 
rights as free citizens—equal rights in the parliaments. 
Then will future wars become impossible, for your sex, 
conscious of its power, can be invincible. Our victories 
will not be victories on battlefields, but victories that 
will serve to elevate humanity! Therefore come by the 
thousands and tens of thousands into the ranks of the 
peace organizations!—(Translated from the German.) 


STUTTGART, GERMANY. 








As we go to press, we learn with deep regret of the 
death, on November 20, of Dr. Ernst Richard, President 
of the German-American Peace Society. Further ac- 
count of his services will be given in the next issue. 





your children that hatred which the warring men of the 
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Book Reviews. 


Wuen THovents Witt Soar. A Romance of the Im- 
mediate Future. By the late Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
449 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1914. Price, $1.50 net. 


This romance from the pen of the author of “Lay 
Down Your Arms” is a translation of her German story, 
written some time previous to its appearance in Eng- 
lish, entitled “Der Menschheit Hochgedanken.” It was 
published here only a few days before the death of the 
Baroness on June 21 of this year. Its appearance 
awakened unusual expectation because of the extraordi- 
nary popularity, the unique character, and immense cir- 
culation of her great peace novel, “Lay Down Your 
Arms.” The innumerable friends and followers of the 
deceased Baroness will hasten to acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this new volume, which, though of 
an entirely different character, is nevertheless permeated 
with the life, spirit, and idealism of the author. 

It is a story of feminism and aviation rather than a 
peace novel primarily. It is, in fact, too evidently a 
book with a message, an exposition of the author’s views 
on various modern problems of society, to be a thor- 
oughly good production from a literary point of view. 
As an artistic literary work it will not rank with “Lay 
Down Your Arms.” 

Like others, the Baroness saw in the conquest of the 
air by the dirigible and the aeroplane a promise of fu- 
ture peace. She was roused to indignation that men 
should immediately turn these new machines to pur- 
poses of destruction. The keynote of the book, from 
which it takes its title, is her desire that men’s minds 
should learn to soar to higher things as their bodies had 
conquered the air. “Progressive humanity requires 
high thinking! Soaring thoughts! the war-cry of the 
new, height-conquering age: the ery, ‘Upward! ” 

The plot of the story is simple—if it may be said to 
have any plot. The love story (unique among love 
stories) of the heroine, Franka Garlett, and the poet, 
Chlodwig Helmer, is the unifving thread that runs 
through the entire book. Franka’s lectures on behalf 
of the uplift of woman and world peace give the author 
a chance to expound her views on these questions. An 
American multi-millionaire, John A. Toker, institutes 
at Lucerne an annual “Festival of the Rose,” to which 
he bids representatives of the world’s leaders in arts 
and sciences. In this Rose Parliament the heroine and 
Mr. Helmer take a leading part. Among the guests the 
author introduces many well-known characters under 
thin disguises—an ex-President of the United States 
a son of the ruler of Germany, the head of the French 
republic, ef al. Mr. Toker is especially interested in 
the possibilities of aviation. The “barbarization of the 
air” must not be allowed. The promotion of peace is 
worked admirably into the structure of the book, espe- 
cially into the latter part. 

It is unfortunate that the Baroness allowed herself to 
have the title translated, “When Thoughts Will Soar.” 
This is neither English nor German. The German title 
is beautiful. We hope that Houghton Mifflin Company 
will see that a correction is made when a new edition 


is called for. 
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Rapa. A Drama of War in One Act. By Alfred 
Noyes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. October, 1914. 31 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


This little play by the author of “The Winepress” 
has already become known in this country through sev- 
eral public presentations, having been given in New 
York at the Christmas festival of the MacDowell Club 
in 1913, and presented under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace and Arbitration Society on several Chau- 
tauqua platforms, though it proved to be unpopular 
there on account of its realism. Its appearance in book 
form will be welcomed. 

The scene of this Christmas tragedy of the Balkans 
is set in a doctor’s cottage on Christmas Eve. Rada, 
whose husband has just been slain, sits weeping, while 
two Roumanian soldiers drink and mock her as she 
mourns, and Nanko, the half-witted schoolmaster, prat- 
tles the old, worn arguments for war. 

A stocking hangs by the chimney. As Rada prepares 
food for the men, her little daughter, Subka, enters un- 
seen. She looks to see if one of the soldiers may not 
be Santa Claus, then, growing uneasy, asks for her 
father and for the gramophone, her Christmas gift. 

Nanko gets out the Christmas tree; the soldiers light 
the candles; one of them hangs a revolver on it and the 
other the ring he has taken from the dead hand of 
Rada’s husband. Then Subka, at the schoolmaster’s 
behest, stands on a bench and recites her Christmas 
piece. 

The door suddenly bursts open; a troop of drunken 
soldiers, who have seen women within, enter. Rada 
pushes Subka into the room behind her, and, with the 
revolver she has snatched from the tree, faces the men. 


“Go! Take your manhood out of this. Or else— 


I have one bullet for the child, and five 
To share between you and myself!” 


As they rush upon her she quickly closes the door, at 
which the men push for entrance; but they pause as 
they hear within one shot, followed by another. 

At the bugle call they all rush off, and only Nanko 
remains. He calls to Rada to come, and then starts 
the gramophone playing, as a stream of blood trickles 
under the door; the hymn is “Adeste Fideles.” 

Eloquent in its very simplicity, truer than we like to 
think possible, convincing and powerful is this realistic 
picture of a scene similar to some which are being 
enacted at this very day in war-ridden Europe. 


A Course InN Citizensutp. By Ella Lyman Cabot, 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Fanny E. Coe, Mabel Hill, 
Mary McSkimmon, with an Introduction by Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1914, pp. i-xxiv + 379. Price, $1.25. 


To appreciate this book it is not necessary to raise 
the ancient question whether virtue can or cannot be 
taught. We are inclined to accept the position, de- 
fended by Socrates, Spinoza, Comenius, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Catholic and Anglican churches, the Moral 
Instruction League of England, the Japanese nation, 
and others, that it can. 

The authors of this book present a wealth of sug- 
gested material for the teachers who would illustrate 
convincingly for children the great basic facts of high 
behavior. The most superficial feature of the book is 
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its attempt to grade its material for each of the eight 
grades of the public school. Some poems are included 
for the lower grades which ought to be placed much 
higher. We find such unpedagogical questions as, 
“Does its work cover the world?” “Does one country 
help to develop others?” “Does the United States sell 
abroad?” etc. In the chapters dealing with the peace 
movement unfortunately no reference is made to the 
American Peace Society. The fact remains, however, 
that we know no book better adapted for meeting the 
needs of the public schools for a course in citizenship 
than this. The plan of leading the children from 
thinking first in terms of home, extending their inter- 
ests in the second grade to school and playground, to 
the neighborhood in grade three, to town and city in 
grade four, to the nation in grade five, to American 
ideals in grade six, to the United States and the world 
in grade seven, to the world family in grade eight, is 
sufficiently satisfactory, especially for children who go 
through all the grades. Having a special subject for 
particular emphasis for each month will lend definite- 
ness to the teaching. 

Every teacher will welcome this “desk-book” if she 
be at all interested in teaching citizenship through 
good will expressed in service. 


America’s Conquest oF Evuropr. By David Starr 
Jordan. 70 pp. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association, 1913. Price, 66 cents by mail. 


Two essays by Dr. Jordan make up the contents of this 
little volume. The first, which gives the book its title, 
was published simultaneously in French and English, 
having been written at the request of Senator Henri 
La Fontaine. The appeal of Dr. Jordan to America is 
first to conquer herself, and then to proceed to the con- 
quest of Europe by the ideals of internationalism and 
democracy, which will bring about true brotherhood and 
peace. The second essay is an address on “World Peace 
and the Treaty of Ghent,” which was delivered in Ghent 
in 1913 at a world congress of school principals. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


Tit BurraLo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary, Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 
THe Cuicaco PEACE Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Louis P. Lochner, Secretary. 
CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society, Cincinnati, O. 
DD. B. Meacham, President, Carew Building. 
, Secretary. 
Tue CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, President. 
Ixmma M. Perkins, Secretary, 2125 Adelbert Road. 
Tuk CoNNEcTiCUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary, 1507 Broad St. 
THE GeorGIA PEACE Society, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary, First Baptist Church Bldg. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN DEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Rev. Henry Rexroth, Secretary, 107 East 112th St. 
THE INDIANA PEACE Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William Lowe Bryan, President. 
Rev. Morton C. Pearson, Secretary. 
THE MAINE PEACE Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President, 564 Forest Ave. 
George I. Fogg, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
P. Augustus Grill, Secretary, 563 Calvert Bldg. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS V’EACE Society, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Hon. Samuel J. Elder, President. 
H. S. Haskins, Secretary. 
Section: The Fall River Peace Society, Fall River, Mass. 
Hector L. Belisle, President. 
Miss Mary N. Hart, Secretary. 
Section: T'he New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass. 
Allen P. Keith, President. 
Helen H. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 
Section: The Springfield Peace and Arbitration Society. 
Wm. W. McClench, President, Springfield, Mass. 
Horace J. Rice, Exec. Secretary, 523 Lyman Bldg. 
THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., President. 
W. D. R. MacLeod, See. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Section: Northfield Peace Society, Northfield, Minn. 
Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College. 
T. L. Harris, Secretary. 


Section: St. Paul Peace Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. C. W. Barnes, President, 207 E. 4th St. 
Miss Magdalen Kasmirski, Sec.-Trsr., 242 Forbes Av. 
Tite Missour!I Peace Society. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 
Tue NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rey. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 
Tut New HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOcIeErTY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, President, Hanover, N. H. 
W. W. Thayer, Secretary, Concord, N. H. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rey. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
Tue New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
Section: Auburn Peace Society, Auburn, N. Y. 
Hon. William Collier, President. 
W. S. Ewell, Secretary. 
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Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, Albuny. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary, 37 Tweddle Bldg. 
Section: Niagara Peace Society, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Jas. H. Rand, Jr., Secretary. 
Section: Poughkeepsie Peace Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prof. Jean C. Bracq, President. 
Edward F. Carey, Secretary. 
THE NEW York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE NorFoLkK PEAcE Society, Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon Il’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary, 2218 Durant Ave. 
Section: San José Normal School l’eace Society. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary, Berkeley, Cal. 
Section: The Redlands l’eace Society, Redlands, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary, 231 Grant St. 
NortH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 
THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., l’ortland, Ore. 
Judge Fenton, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
TUE ORLANDO PEACE Society, Orlando, Fla. 
W. R. O'Neal, President. 
W. S. Branch, Jr., Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, I’a. 


J. Augustus Cadwallader, Exec. Sec., 1000 Bailey 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary, 313 Sixth Ave. 
Section: Titusville Peace Society, Titusville, l’a. 
Rev. Samuel Semple, President. 
C. E. Martin, Secretary. 
THE RuHOovE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE L’LANTATIONS LTEACE 


Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, lresident. 
Hon. Frederick H. Jackson, Secretary. 
THE TENNESSEE PEACE Society, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
—- - , President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Acting Secretary. 
THE UtTau l’EACE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe VERMONT PeEACcE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Rey. H. A. Flint, Secretary, Montpelier, Vt. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON T’EACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rey. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, Sec., 4706 Fourteenth Ave. N. E. 
THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) Peace Society. 
Arthur Ramsay, President, Fairmont Seminary. 
F. E. Barrows, Secretary, McLachlen Bldg. 
THE WISCONSIN PEACE Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Hon. Wm. H. Hatton, President, New London. 
Prof. Arnold B. Hall, Secretary, 408 No. Llenry St. 
THE YOUNGSTOWN PEACE Society, Youngstown, (hio. 
Carroll Thornton, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 
AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


COMMISSION ON PEACE AND ARBITRATION OF THE FEDERAL 
CoUNCIL OF CITURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 

Dr. C. S. Macfarland, Sec., 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE L’EACE ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

Prof. Allen D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 





Prices Include Postage. 





The Absurdities of Militarism—By Ernest Howard Crosby- 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society for 1913-1914. 15 cts. per copy. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. k. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 25 cts. per hundred. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments,—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Century of Anglo-American Peace.—By James L. Try- 
ons. 12 pages. Price, 3 cts. each ; $2.00 per hundred. 


The Cherry Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price, 25 cts. per hundred. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 


undred, 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. . 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.00 per 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate less in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


The Doom of War.—By Arthur Deerin Call. 
5 cts. per copy. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.-—-By Lucia Ames Mead. 
New edition, revised. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price, 5 cts., or $3.50 per hundred. 


The Forces That Failed and The Burden of the Nations.— 
Two lectures by Dr. Thomas E. Green. 40 pages, with cover. 
Price, 15 cts. each ; $10.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price, 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
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How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
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Hymns for Peace Moving —¢ pages, with music. 5 cts. each; 
35 cts. per dozen ; $2.50 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Ope: 
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5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 

The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
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The Interparliamen Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. ty each ; $1.25 per hendeed. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States !—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price, 3 cts., or $1.50 per hundred. 


24 pages. Price, 


of the Twentieth 
24 pages. Price, 
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The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause o 


Peace. —By Vavid J. Brewer. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy | 

The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court.—By 
Neue ee I. Hull. 16 pages Price, 5 cts. each; $3.00 per 
1undred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child.—By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 12 pages. Price, 5 cts. 
each ; $3.00 per hundred. 

“Organized Insanity,” or The Hague. 
Mahan. By Geo. W. Nasmyth. 12 pp. 
dred. 

The Peace Palace at The Hague—8 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
2 cts. each; $1.50 per hundred. 

Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


A Reply to Admiral 
52.00 per hun- 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.— By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, ete. 
Revised. 26 pages. Price, 10 cts.; $5.00 per hundred. 

Should — National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price, 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 

Some Recent Developments of the Organized Peace Move- 


ment in America.—By Arthur D. Call. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Statue of Peace. 


hundred. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Keport of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price, 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, 10 cts. 


A Truce for the Toilers.—By Amanda M. Hicks. 
cts. per hundred. 


The Two Hague Conferences and Their Results.—By Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 16 pages. New edition. 5 cts. each; 
2.50 per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred.' 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones. 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages 
Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. - 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $4.00 per hundred. 

Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts 
per hundred. 


Poem. By Katrina Trask. 40 cts. per 
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We havea limited number of the following: 


Militarism the Eternal Foe of Democracy. 4 pages. 
By Frederick Lynch. Free for postage. 


New England as a Factor in the Peace Movement. 4 
pages. By James L. Tryon. 2 cents each. 


Picture Post Cards. Copy of the painting by Adri B. Van 
Oordt, ‘‘Children Building the Temple of Peace.” 5 
cents each. Reduced rates in quantities. 


Copies of a Photograph of the Baroness von Suttner 
may be had at 25 cents each. Suitable for framing. 
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ARBITRATION AND THE HAGUE Court. 
By Hon. John W. Foster, A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 

THE ARBITER IN CouNcIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

ARMS AND INDUSTRY. By Norman An- 
gell. American edition of The Foun- 
dations of International Polity. 248 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Beyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg. 172 pages. Price, $1.00. 

CHANNING’s DISCOURSES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 

CHRIST AND War. A Peace Study Text- 
book. By Wm. E. Wilson. Price, 60 cts. 

CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages. Price, 50 cts. 

A CouRSE IN CITIZENSHIP. Graded for 
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